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“What is the Policy 


in Korea?” 


NEED FOR POSITIVE POLICY ATTUNED TO MILITARY REALITIES 


By DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, General of the Army 
Delivered at Soldiers Field, Chicago, Illinois, April 26, 1951 


CANNOT find the words adequately to express my 

sense of gratitude for the cordiality of your welcome. 

‘The memory of it will long live in my heart and prove 
a source of added strength to help me meet my responsibilities 
of citizenship in the great issues which now stir mankind. 

| have been encouraged in many ways by the events which 
have followed my return from long absence abroad. Foremost 
of the encouraging signs has been the demonstration that the 
American people are keenly alive to their own responsibilities 
and do unhesitatingly voice their views on the direction of 
the policy of government. 

It is for future events to ascertain whether they still retain 
the ultimate authority over government as intended by the 
Constitution or whether such authority has been lost in the 
drift from the pattern ordained by the architects of our po- 
litical institutions. 

I have only recently left many of your sons on the battle 
line in Korea, and I can report to you they are splendid in 
every way. Despite the inhibitions under which they fight, 
they are writing a proud record of valor in indomitable deter- 
mination unsurpassed in our military annals. 


“REALISTIC PoLicy” 


I have believed a realistic policy should fill the long exist- 
ing vacuum left in the wake of Red China’s commitment to 
war against us, a policy designed to effect the early restora- 
tion of peace through victory, with a consequent saving of 
countless American lives. 

It is difficult to ask men to fight and die unless we give 
them a realistic mission and the means to accomplish it. 

What is our policy in Korea? 

Some will tell you that the pacification and unification of 
all Korea is the objective, an objective which indeed still 


stands as the formal mandate of the United Nations. Others 
tend to overlook such a formally stated policy, and will tell 
you that our objective is achieved upon clearing South Korea 
of invading forces. Still others ignore both explanations and 
frankly say that our objective now is to continue to engage 
the enemy forces in Korea in a prolonged and indecisive cam- 
paign of attrition, notwithstanding the constantly increasing 
cost in American blood. 


“THE TRAGEDY” 


None of these will tell you in the traditionally ringing 
tones of the American patriot that our objective is victory 
over the nation and men who without provocation or justi- 
fication have warred against us, and that our forces will be 
furnished all the sinews and other means essential to achieve 
that victory with a minimum of cost in human life. The tra- 
gedy is that since the advent of the war with Red China there 
has been no definition of the political policy which would 
provide a solution for the new problems thereby created. 


This has resulted in a policy vacuum heretofore unknown 
to war. However great the effort to distract attention from 
the main issues by introducing into public discussion extrane- 
ous and irrelevant matters, the fundamental question still re- 
mains the same: “What is the policy for Korea?” 

Our losses there in ratio to the men committed have al- 
ready reached staggering proportions. These losses are pro- 
gressively mounting by thousands each month. It is this steady 
increase that arouses in the mothers and fathers of America’s 
sons such understandable anguish and uncertainty. 

Nor is it difficult for those nations, with but token forces 
in ratio to our own, calmly to advocate no deviation from 
this course. It is in this situation of complete unrealism that, 
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while meticulously implementing the directives given me, I 
have strongly urged the need for a positive policy attuned to 
the military realities and designed to stop through strength 
this slaughter of America’s sons. 

I have endeavored since my return home to keep the issue 
on a higher level than partisan politics. The lives of your 
sons call for this measure of consideration. For the enemy 
bullets have no respect for political affiliation and strike down 
the son of a Democrat just as surely as the son of a Republican. 


Pusuic Lire 1s CLosep 


Although my public life is now closed and I no longer — 
(shouts of “no”) — it is closed. (Laughter and further cries 
of “no”), and I no longer carry any responsibilities of the 
national administration, I feel my responsibility of national 
citizenship no less deeply. I shall continue to advocate a posi- 


tive and realistic policy for Korea, one designed to bring the 
war to an early and honorable end with maximum protection 
for your sons now engaged. ; 

I shall continue to fight against the greatest scourge of 
mankind, communism, as long as God gives me the power to 
fight. I shall work with you in the discharge of our common 
responsibilities of citizenship, to the end that American policy 
be based upon the thoughts and the needs and the aspirations 
of the American people unyielding to undue and exaggerated 
political pressures from abroad. 

I shall stand with you for an America rededicated to those 
sacred and immutable ideas and concepts which guided our 
forefathers when drawing the design of American freedom. 
For although without command, authority or responsibility, 
I still proudly possess that, to me, greatest of all honors and 
distinctions. I am an American. 


Civil-Defense Problems 


SINGLE ATOM BLAST COULD CAUSE MORE CASUALTIEs THAN KOREAN WAR 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered at Civil-Defense Conference, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1951 


fellow Americans: This conference is being held to 

consider one of the most important tasks facing our 
country: The lives of many millions of our fellow-citizens 
may depend on the development of a strong civil defense. 

The threat of atomic warfare is one which we must face, 
no matter how much we may dislike it. We can never afford 
to forget that the terrible destruction of cities, and of civiliza- 
tion as we know it, is a real possibility. 

There are two things our country must do to face this awe- 
some and terrible possibility. 

One of them is to look to our civil defense. So long as 
there is any chance at all that the atomic bombs may fall on 
our cities, we cannot gamble on being caught unprepared. 
Let’s not fool ourselves—there is such a chance. We must 
prepare for it. 

The other thing we must do is try to prevent atomic war 
from coming. That’s what I have been working for ever 
since I became President. That’s what our foreign policy 
is all about. 

The foreign policy of the United States is based on an 
effort to attain peace. Every action we have taken has had 
this aim in view. 

We are right in the midst of a big debate on foreign policy. 
A lot of people are looking at this debate as if it were just a 
political fight. But the stakes are a lot more important than 
the outcome of an election. The thing that is at stake in this 
debate may be atomic war. 

Our foreign policy is not a political issue. Our foreign 
policy is NOT a political issue. It is a matter of life and 
death. It is a matter of the future of mankind. 

These two things—civil defense and foreign policy—are 
what I will talk to you about tonight. As you see, they are 
closely tied together. And they are both concerned with a 
form of warfare which is more destructive than anything the 
world has ever known before in its history. 

Our civil-defense problem starts with a few basic facts. 

‘Because there was an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union 
in 1949, we must act on the assumption that they do have 
atomic bombs. They have planes that’ could drop atomic 
bombs upon our cities. No matter how good our air defense 


(5 isos An CALDWELL, distinguished guests and 


may be, or how big an Air Force we build, a determined air 
attack by the Soviet Union could drop bombs upon this coun- 
try. Our Air Force experts say planes would get through, 
however good our defenses may be. 

The purpose of atomic attacks would be to strike a death 
blow at our cities; to burn out our centers of production; 
and to create panic among the people. 


No ComPLeTE PROTECTION 


There is no complete protection against an atomic bomb 
attack. But there is a lot we can do to reduce the number 
of deaths and injuries and to check panic. 

We must organize ourselves—in every city, factory, office 
and home. Civil defense is a responsibility which begins with 
the individual. It begins with you. It begins with you. It is 
shared with the cities, the states and the nation. 

We have two immediate jobs. One is to teach all our 
people how to protect themselves in the event of enemy attack. 
The other is to organize and train millions of volunteers as 
active members of the United States Civil Defense Corps. 
That’s what you're here for. 

The question we are putting up to you men and women at 
this conference is: How can we do these jobs as quickly and 
as efficiently as it is possible? We need your help in getting 
our fellow citizens to realize that this is a very serious busi- 
ness. So long as we face the threat of an atomic attack on 
the United States, we’ve got to build a strong civil-defense 
organization. 

But even with such an organization, our losses in an atomic 
war, if we should have one, and God forbid, those losses 
would be terrible. Whole cities would be casualties. Cleve- 
land or Chicago, Seattle or New York, Los Angeles or Wash- 
ington or any of our other great cities might be destroyed. 
And they could be destroyed. 


Country WouLpD SuRVIVE 


Even with such losses, frightful as they would be, I think 
this country would survive and would win an atomic war. 
But even if we win, an atomic war would be a disaster. 

The best defense against the atomic bomb is to prevent the 
outbreak of another world war and to achieve a real peace. 
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We must bend all our energy to the job of keeping our 
free way of life, and to keep it without another war. 

We can have peace only if we have justice and fair deal- 
ing among nations. The United Nations is the best means 
we have for deciding what is right and what is wrong between 
nations. It is a great attempt to make the moral judgment 
of mankind effective in international affairs. Nothing is more 
important if mankind is to overcome the barbaric doctrine 
that might makes right. 

Our best chance to keep the peace and to stay free, is for 
nations that believe in freedom to stick together, and to build 
their strength together. This is what we call collective secu- 
rity. We've been trying, since the last war was over, and 
even before it was over, to build a system of collective security 
among those countries who really believe in the principles of 
the United Nations. 

I think we’ve made a lot of progress. I know that some 
people have become impatient with our efforts to establish 
collective security, because we have not yet succeeded in attain- 
ing world peace. But we are on the right road. 

There are cynics who scorn the United Nations, who are 
indifferent to the need for cooperation among the free peoples. 
They do not understand that our best hope for peace is to 
bind together the nations that are striving for peace and to 
increase their strength to stop aggression. 

The United Nations is being severely tested today because 
of the Korean conflict. The fighting there is requiring great 
sacrifices. In time of crisis there is a tendency to look for 
some easy way out regardless of the consequences. But we 
must not be misled. We must not lose sight of the world 
picture and the critical importance of the United Nations 
if we are to reach a permanent solution. 

Communist aggression in Korea is a part of the world- 
wide strategy of the Kremlin to destroy freedom. It has 
shown men all over the world that Communist inperialism 
may strike anywhere, anytime. 

The defense of Korea is part of the world-wide effort of 
all the free nations to maintain freedom. It has shown free 
men that if they stand together, and pool their strength, Com- 
munist aggression cannot succeed. 

The firm stand of the United Nations in Korea has checked 
the advance of the Communist imperialism throughout Asia. 
It is using up the military resources of the Chinese Com- 
munists to such an extent that they are not able to carry out 
the designs of Communist imperialism against the independ- 
ence of other Asian countries. And the people of those coun- 
tries who have been resisting Communist aggression have now 
been given new hope and new courage. 

The Communist assault in Indo-China has been checked 
by the free people of Indo-China with the help of the French. 
In Malaya, the British are holding firm against Communist 
guerrilla attacks. In the Philippines, in Burma, and in other 
places in Asia, Communist-led guerrillas are being blocked. 

The fight against aggression in Korea has also dealt a heavy 
blow to the Kremlin conspiracy outside of Asia. It has 
breught new hope and courage to free men in Europe, and 
in the Middle East, who face the Soviet menace across their 
frontiers. The fight against Communist aggression in the Far 
East is the fight against Communist aggression in the West 
and in the whole world as well. 

‘The struggle in Korea is a long and a hard one. But it can 
be won—and our policy is designed to win it. 

The Chinese rulers are losing large numbers of their sol- 
diers. As these losses increase, it will become clearer and 
clearer to them that aggression does not pay. They can have 
peace when they give up their aggression and stop the fighting. 

Meanwhile, the strength of the free nations is growing. 








The Soviet plan of world conquest is becoming more and 
more impossible to achieve. If we stick to our guns, and 
continue to punish the aggressors, we can end the aggression 
in Korea, and restore peace. 

We have been urged to take measures which would spread 
the fighting in the Far East. We've been told that this would 
bring the Korean conflict to a speedy conclusion ; that it would 
save the lives of our troops. 

In my judgment, that just isn’t true. I believe we have a 
better chance of stopping aggression in Korea, at a smaller 
cost in the lives of our troops~and in those of our Allies, by 
following our present course. 

Let me tell you that I have studied this question for a long 
time. It is not a question that can be decided in the light of 
Korea alone. It does not affect just the Far East alone. It 
is not a local question. It affects Korea and Japan, and the 
security of our troops in those places. But it also reaches 
Europe, and the future of the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
security of the free people there and everywhere else in the 
world. It is a decision that affects the future of the United 
Nations and the future of the whole world. 


Muiitary ADVICE 


I have refused to extend the area of the conflict in the Far 
East, under the circumstances which now prevail, and I am 
going to tell you exactly why. 

I have refused first on military grounds. The best military 
advice I have been able to obtain—the best collective military 
advice in this country—is that this course of action would 
not lead to a quick and easy solution of the Korean conflict. 

On the contrary, it could very well lead to a much bigger 
and much longer war. Such a war would not reduce our 
casualties in the Far East.. It would increase them enor- 
mously. 

Such a war would expose our troops to devastating air 
and submarine attacks. It would seriously endanger Japan 
and the Philippines and it would unite the Chinese people 
behind their Communist rulers. 

Furthermore, a deep involvement on our part in a war in 
China, whatever the outcome there, would have critical mili- 
tary consequences in Europe. There is nothing that would 
give the Kremlin greater satisfaction than to see our resources 
committed to an all-out struggle in Asia, leaving Europe 
exposed to Soviet armies. 

These are the military dangers. 

But there are other dangers. The Kremlin is trying, and 
has been trying for a long time, to drive a wedge between us 
and the other free nations. It wants to see us isolated. It 
wants to see us distrusted. It wants to see us feared and hated 
by our Allies. 

Our Allies agree with us in the course we are following. 
They do not believe that we should take the initiative to 
widen the conflict in the Far East. If the United States were 
to widen the conflict, we might well have to go it alone. 


ALLIES IN GREATER DANGER 


If we go it alone in Asia, we may destroy the unity of the 
free nations against aggression. Our European allies are 
nearer to Russia than we are. They are in far greater danger. 
If we act without regard to the danger that faces them, they 
may act without regard to the dangers that we face. Going 
it alone brought the world to the disaster of World War II. 

We cannot go it alone in Asia and go it in company in 
Europe. The whole idea of going it alone is the opposite of 
everything we have stood for since World War II. Going 
it alone in Asia might wreck the United Nations, the North 
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Atlantic Treaty, the whole system of collective security we 
are helping to set up. 

That would be a tremendous victory for the Soviet Union. 

We do not intend to fall into that trap. I do not propose 
to strip this country of its Allies in the face of Soviet danger. 

The path of collective security is our only sure defense 
against the dangers that threaten us. It is the path to peace 
in Korea. It is the path to peace in the whole world. 

We are determined to do our utmost to limit the war in 
Korea. We will not take any action which might place upon 
us the responsibility for initiating a general war, a third world 
war. But if the aggressor takes further action which threatens 
the security of the United Nations forces in Korea, we will 
meet and counter that action. 

I repeat: I am convinced that the course we are now fol- 
lowing in Korea is accomplishing the most for peace—and 
at the least cost in American lives. All of us wish that no 
Americans had to fight or die. But by fighting on a limited 
scale now, we may be able to prevent a third world war 
later on. 

Remember this. If we do have another world war, it will 
be an atomic war. We could expect many atomic bombs to 
be dropped on American cities. And a single one of them 
could cause many times more casualties than we have suffered 
in all the fighting in Korea. 

I do not want to be responsible for bringing that about. 

Some people do not understand how the free world can 
ever win this long struggle, without fighting a third world 
war. These people overlook the inner weaknesses of the Soviet 
dictatorship. They forget that the free world is stronger— 
stronger in its determination, stronger in its staying power, 
stronger in its human resources—than any system of slavery 
under a totalitarian dictatorship. 


“AGGRESSION AND SLAVERY” 


The Kremlin’s system of terror, which appears to be its 
main strength, is one of its greatest weaknesses. Dictator- 
ships are based on fear. They cannot give their people happi- 
ness and peace. They have nothing to offer except aggression 
and slavery. 

As the aggressive tactics of the Kremlin are checked by 
the collective defenses of a free world, the futility of the 
whole Communist program is becoming more and more appar- 
ent to the people under Soviet control. 

We can already see this process at work. In China, the 


failure of the Korean adventure is weakening the hold of the 
Communist Government. Wholesale arrests and executions 
are taking place. In the same way the pressure of the police 
state is increasing in the other satellite countries. 

Yugoslavia has thrown off the Kremlin yoke. Every day 
refugees flee across the border from the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries into the free countries of Europe. 

There are growing signs of internal tension and unrest 
behind the Iron Curtain. We must remember that the peoples 
under the Soviet rule of terror are not only our friends but 
our allies. They are the victims of a terrible tyranny. We 
do not hate them. We have had friendly relations with them 
in the past and we can have such friendship again. 

As the free nations build their strength and unity, this fact 
will compel a change in the Soviet drive for power and 
conquest. The Soviet rulers are faced with the growing 
strength of the free world and the increasing cost of aggres- 
sion, and the increasing difficulty of driving their people to 
greater and greater hardships. They will be forced by these 
pressures from within and without to give up aggression. It 
will then be possible to make progress with a program for 
international control and the reduction of armaments and 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Our programs of economic aid and technical assistance, 
and our campaign of truth, not only strengthen the free peo- 
ples, they weaken the dictatorships. They remind the victims 
of tyranny that a better world lies outside their prison. They 
build up the hope of freedom everywhere. 

Everything we can do to strengthen the free world; every 
dollar we spend for assistance to other free nations; every 
effort we make to resist aggression in Korea, and around 
the world, brings closer the day of genuine peace. 

We are not engaged in a struggle without end. We are 
engaged in a struggle which has the definite goal of peace. 
Peace under law is the victory we seek. 

To achieve this goal we must work together, steadfastly 
and patiently. We must not be led astray. The real issue 
is whether we stand alone, or whether we stand and work 
with the other free peoples of the world. 

I am confident that the American people will not yield 
either to impatience or defeatism. I am sure that our cour- 
age and wisdom are equal to the great test we are now under- 
going. And I believe that with all our resources, our human 
energies, and our common sense, we shall be successful in 
the great objective of defending freedom and bringing peace 
to the world. 


United States and Great Britain 


THE NEED FOR A GRAND ALLIANCE 
By LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, Former United States Ambassador to Great Britain 
Delivered at the Annual Luncheon of The Associated Press, New York, N. Y., April 23, 1951 


HAVE been asked to speak today about the relations be- 
I tween our country and Great Britain. It seems to be 

fitting to do so. I want to make it clear, however, that 
in doing so I am not implying that our country has no need 
for an association with all the nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and many others. 

There are good reasons why we should calmly re-examine 
our relations with Britain. Only the simple question of na- 
tional interest should be our guide. 

The world has been so torn asunder by the last war — 


the ancient fabric of society has been so rent into tatters — 
that the old pattern of international society at the moment 
no longer is clearly discernible. It is clear that never in his- 
tory has there been such a shift in the centers of power. 
The problems this great migration has created are made 
more difficult by agreements to which we gave our sanction 
during the war — agreements which divided Germany and 
Europe — agreements which divided Korea. In between the 
two major seats of power — the U.S.S.R. in the East and the 
United States in the West — Britain represents the last re- 
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liable bastion of strength between the Iron Curtain and our 
own shores. 

Our common philosophical and cultural heritage — the 
common belief in individual freedom which in the United 
Kingdom is no less firmly held now than it used to be — 
make the strength of Britain as natural and important an 
addition to our own as our strength is to theirs. 

Between the two there exists a need for each other far 
greater than at any time in their history. Whether it be to 
redress the balance of power and thus, after a tedious period 
of time, produce an equilibrium in the world — whether it 
be to engage in another huge and frightful conflict before 
that equilibrium has been firmly established, an intimate asso- 
ciation with Britain is one of the keystones of the arch of the 
tuture, 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


When we talk of Britain we are often thinking about some- 
thing which is much larger than the islands that lie off the 
coast of Europe. We are speaking of one of the most curious 
political institutions that has yet been created by man’s in- 
genuity — the Commonwealth of Nations. It is not, as so 
many of our countrymen imagine, a federation of dependent 
states controlled and directed. by authorities in London who 
are vested with world-wide governmental power. This is a 
wholly invalid and inaccurate conception of this unique in- 
stitution, No legal tie binds one member to another. No 


exercise of authority holds this peculiar political organiza- 


tion together. 

Each member possesses the unfettered right and exercises 
it, to levy tariffs, to determine its commercial policy with 
other members of the Commonwealth and the rest of the 
world. Each may determine the weight and fineness of its 
currency. Each may establish its own system of law. Each may 
fix its immigration policy. Each may determine its own in- 
ternal, social and economic order. Each controls its own for- 
eign policy. Each may have its own navy, its own army, its 
own air force. Each may, by its own decision, remain at peace 
or go to war. Each is clothed with all the powers of com- 
plete sovereignty. Most of the members of the Commonwealth 
are held together by a common affection for a common cul- 
tural heritage, and all are united by a common respect for a 
common crown which is acknowledged to be the head of the 
Commonwealth as a free association of sovereign states. 

‘The Commonwealth is, in a very real sense, the most curi- 
ous, the most cohesive and at the same time the most striking 
example of a voluntarily associated group of nation states in 
the annals of modern history. It touches every hemisphere 
and every continent. The waves of almost every ocean wash 
its shores. It is a far-flung international instrumentality of 
peculiar significance and singular influence. 

Canada is one of our neighbors — and a member of this 
international institution. She is intimately related to us by a 
common interest in the development of this continent and 
its security. In relation to her income and population she has 
advanced more financial assistance for the recovery of Europe 
than any one. The new world has in truth come to the rescue 
of the old. 

Australia and New Zealand have far-reaching interests in 
the Pacific area. 


Link Wit ASIA 


India and Pakistan afford the Western world a link with 
Asia. Whether we may agree or disagree with their position, 
we cannot escape the fact that they have been trained for 
self government and that they reflect the opinion of the Asiatic 
orbit, an opinion which it is so important for us to know and 


understand, even though at times and on specific issues their 
views may differ from ours. 

It is vitally important for us to have at our disposal some 
device for plumbing the depths of the Asiatic mind. We need 
to appreciate the forces surging in the strong stream of Asiatic 
Nationalism which we have for over seventy-five years done 
so much to encourage and which we now find as perplexing as 
it is an unsettling source of disturbing issues. But above all 
it is essential that we as Occidentals have an authoritative 
Oriental assessment of Asia’s susceptibilities to the dangerous 
alliance of Soviet military strength with the unrealizaable 
promises of Communism. 

It is because the British Commonwealth is a great inter- 
national institution possessing power, both latent and actual, 
resiliénce and a culture, at least among most of its members, 
in its fundamentals not unlike our own; it is because the Com- 
monwealth is as antipathetic to the tyranny of the absolute 
totalitarian power of the state as we; it is because it and the 
Crown colonies are the repositories of so many of the natural 
resources necessary to the most effective operation of the Amer- 
ican system; it is because most of the members of the Com- 
monwealth of which London is, as it were, the interlocutor 
are guided by a moral code of behavior so similar to our own 
and it is because through the Commonwealth we may obtain 
an understanding of the Oriental approach to a vast continent 
where countless millions by revolution and insidious propa- 
ganda have drifted or are drifting away from their ancient 
moorings — it is for all these reasons that the British Com- 
monwealth is for us a partner as indispensable to our security 
as we are essential to theirs. The grand alliance has now a 
role to play — a role as heroic as it is meaningful to the future 
of civilized living. 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 


There are, however, between us certain differences of opin- 
ion about certain actions in the field of foreign affairs. These 
are often more differences about methods than about purposes. 
They are — at present — combined with certain conflicting 
views about the social and economic and political organiza- 
tion of society. 

Some airing of this situation — even though it must in 
this short time necessarily be inadequate — seems to me to be 
appropriate. 

First, let me interpolate what I am sure is already ade- 
quately understood from my personal record — that I am not 
sympathetic to the Socialist doctrine — that I have not been 
— that all my past doubts about it have been amply cofirmed 
by experience. But this I never permitted to color or prejudice 
my deep concern about the need — the very urgent need — 
that the two great powers should march forward in an un- 
breakable phalanx — for no greater victory could be achieved 
and enjoyed by the inscrutable, cynical occupants of the Krem- 
lin than the disintegration of the united front of the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. More- 
over, I did not permit it to interfere with the making of per- 
sonal friendships which I hope will be as lasting for those in 
Britain and the Commonwealth as they will be permanent 
and cherished fixtures of my life. 

For few did I have a deeper personal affection or a greater 
respect than for that rugged Britisher—stubborn as Britishers 
often are — thank Providence for his stubbornness — some- 
times indiscreet — frequently engagingly intimate, even af- 
fectionate — Mr. Ernest Bevin, there are others in Britain 
with talents as great as his — possibly greater. 

But I doubt that during the peculiar circumstances which 
prevailed in Britain during the span of his regime as Foreign 
Secretary, any personality could have so effectively and with 
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such a minimum of opposition (which came almost exclusively 
from a small segment of his own party ) — mustered the great 
rank and file of the trade union members, of the middle classes, 
of the thoughtful political neutrals of the members of the 
Opposition behind a policy of firmness toward Soviet ex- 
pansionism and ambitions. For this we Americans, and the 
whole community of civilized nations, must be forever grate- 


ful. 
FINANCING WELFARE 


Socialism as such, has, it seems to me, become confused 
with what has been called the welfare state. The two tend to 
merge into an identical scheme. But they can be prevented 
from doing so. We, for example, have moved far in the direc- 
tion of publicly financed social services. In one form or another 
we have always, throughout our history, been a welfare state. 
The issue which is presented by the migration to government 
of the social services is one of method and whether the size 
of them can be afforded; whether they impose on the general 
system a burden which it cannot carry — either in present 
or prospective taxes, in expenditures and inflation, or in the 
deterioration of the self-reliance and ingenuity of a people. 

Neither here nor in Britain is there to be found any respon- 
sible group which views complacently widespread poverty, 
disease, or unemployment. In both, the great majority takes 
satisfaction in the improvement of the condition of life for 
the ordinary person. In this connection it is interesting to ob- 
serve that here in our own country, during the course of the 
last decade or more, there has been, according to Arthur 
Burns’ annual report of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, a revolution in the distribution of national income 
unprecedented in modern history. Yet, the essential charac- 
teristics (there are some striking blemishes, of course) of the 
market place as the arbiter of economic affairs have still been 
preserved. 

Whether Britain has burdened her productive system with 
a volume of welfare expenditures which have interfered with 
the formation of capital too much, raised costs too much, 
and lowered the productivity of capital and labor too much, 
only the future will tell. 


NATIONALIZATION 


The nationalization of industry is somewhat different. I 
could speak at length of its operations as they have been re- 
vealed in the coal industry, in the public utilities, in the rail- 
roads and the trucking industries. 

But the point I want to make now is that in 1945, when 
the Labor party came into power, it is extremely doubtful 
that nationalization of industry was an influence of major pro- 
portions in the election. Certainly the last election did not 
endorse it with that preponderance of opinion which is so es- 
sential to make it work in even a stumbling way. I, therefore, 
do not believe that — except in the coal industry and the 
utilities and railroads — it is a permanent part of the British 
scene. 

Certain features of the New Deal here have been substan- 
tially modified by subsequent Congresses and amending legis- 
lation. The British possess the same rights to change policy — 
even to reverse it — that we possess. And it is not unlikely 
that after careful examination of their experience — for they 
are a careful and considerate people — they will exercise this 
right. Nationalization, as such, is, therefore, in my opinion, 
a transitory phenomenon in British life — whether under 
Conservative or Labor regimes. 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


The recognition of the Communist regime in China by the 
United Kingdom has caused considerable anxiety here. That 
it was premature I had little doubt; that it set in motion a 


train of unfortunate consequences is probably true. But against 
this, the action was taken largely because of considerations of 
the usefulness of India and of the Commonwealth in resolv- 
ing some of the problems peculiar to Asia. This is a factor 
to which we should not fail to give some weight. 

We may dissent from some recently expressed opinions of 
the Indian Government on certain questions — but we cannot 
deny that their prophecies have so far been correct and we 
should avoid the error of looking upon the difficulties in the 
Orient as ones which can be resolved next month, or even 
next year. They will be with us as sources of concern for a 
long period of time, and over this lengthy stretch, India can 
be — and I hope will be — an invaluable interpreter of Asiatic 
ideas and events, and an aid in wise solutions of Asia’s prob- 
lems. 

If Britain made a mistake in extending a too early recog- 
nition to the Communist government of China, we, too, have 
made serious mistakes in Asia. Some may even have induced 
the Korean war. The two of us together have made a botch 
of a nasty and extremely dangerous situation. 

An increasing amount of discontent with Britain was evi- 
dent last fall because she seemed to be too modest in ex- 
panding her rearmament projects. But she has since, so I am 
told, substantially enlarged her program. 

It is important if we are to be fair — and we Americans 
can be, and are, deeply inbued with a sense of justice — 
to recall that in relation to income and manpower, the British 
maintained from the end of the war a larger military estab- 
lishment than we. Inadequate though it may have been, they 
preserved active conscription. For more than two years they 
have been fighting an ugly war with the Communist guer- 
rillas in Malaya. Throughout the period they have stationed 
combat forces in the Middle East, in other parts of the world, 
and in Hong Kong, which it is relevant to remember we not 
so long ago had hoped would be relinquished to China by 
the British Government. 

The attitude of caution which Britain has revealed toward 
certain proposals about the Far East has caused a certain 
number of Americans to raise their eyebrows. There are 
various reasons for what has appeared to be British caution. 
It reflects, in part, an attitude common to several members ot 
the Commonwealth, including Canada and Australia. 


But perhaps equally important, it mirrors some doubt — 
not so much about fundamental American intentions — but 
rather about the course to which a particular act, if under- 
taken, might necessarily commit us. 


I believe that while at times great risks must be taken, it is 
always essential that a knowledge of the extent and dimen- 
sions of those risks be adequately and completely weighed in 
so far as this lies within the capacity of honorable and intelli- 
gent men to do. 


Moreover, it is equally important to recognize that one 
step in a given direction leads to another, and that if taken, 
we must be prepared either to move backward or to go for- 
ward. But the only way to avoid contemplating retreat is to 
be certain that, if necessary, we are ready to take the steps 
which may be required after taking the first —no matter 
how far-reaching may be the effects. 

This is a fundamental precept of behavior in international 
affairs, if not in internal matters. Failure to recognize it and 
weigh it in the scale of calm and dispassionate wisdom is pre- 
cisely what may lead us unwittingly into a full scale war of 
tremendous dimensions and frightful consequences. It is the 
feeling that we possibly may not be fully aware of the sig- 
nificance of this guiding principle that, I suspect, accounts 
for the reactions of Britain, Canada and the Commonwealth 
to the crises of recent years. 
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War No SoL_ventT 


War, an unlimited one — or even one of great magnitude 
— will prove to be no solvent for what appears to be the 
present indissoluble material of which the international matrix 
is made. War, on a broad horizon, whether in Asia or in 
Europe, or both, is, in itself, the clearest manifestation of 
political insolvency. If it is thrust upon us, we must be ready 
with speed to muster our military and moral and economic 
strength, but let us not be deluded into the belief that it will 
dissipate and disprove the empty promises of the Communist 
propaganda which have become so attractive to indiscrim- 
inate peoples, or that it will provide an answer to political 
dangers. The problem of this period of history is so perplex- 
ing and threatening, because it is derived from a combination 
of the military strength of the Soviet, with Communist faith 
and ideas, and an unparalleled disruption in the balance of 
power. 

We, undoubtedly, would somehow, somewhere, win a war 
with the Communist world, but the military victory would 
not mean the extermination of Communist ideas. The very 
desolation which it will leave in its trail will make the social 
soil in the Orient, in Europe, indeed everywhere, inclucing 
here at home, more fertile and better watered for the seeds 
of communism and revolution to take root in. 


Contrast the world of 1900 with the world of today. Two 
world wars have wrought an almost incalculably great change 
in the structure of the international community and the or- 
ganization of society within each country. The aftermath 
of great wars with its accumulation of debts, its heavy taxes, 
the ensuing inflation, the widespread social discontent, the 
dislocations of commerce, the confusion and disorder, the pro- 
longed and weighty task of reconstructing that which war has 
destroyed — all projecting themselves far into the future, 
make it certain that the military victors become ultimately 
almost as impoverished and vanquished as those who have 
been beaten on the field of battle. 

‘Those who have spent ten years out of the last thirty fully 
mobilized and engaged with the enemy on the soil of almost 
every continent, on the waves of almost every sea and under 


them, and high up in the skies above them —those who 
have lost a generation in battle and those who have spent 
many intervening years, some with and some without help 
from us, in efforts to recapture the economic and political 
strength which war has stripped from them and to bind up 
the wounds of war realize the eternal truth of this proposition. 


PRECIPITATION OF CONFLICT 


This is not to say that if war comes the members of the 
Commonwealth will not do their duty — meet the enemy as 
gallantly as they have in the past. Nor is this to say that they 
do not believe as we believe that we must all be girded. It is 
to say, however, that if war comes let us be sure that it is 
thrust upon us — not precipitated by us — and that we have 
no alternative except submission to the tyranny we cannot and 
will not tolerate. 

If we are to enjoy the benefits that come of close partner- 
ship in as honorable and noble a cause as ever bound men to- 
gether — the cause of preserving the freedom of the individual 
that the parts of the civilized world have in varying degree 
so laboriously wrung from a resistant world — then we must 
not lose our tempers — impugn motives that are as honorable 
as ours whenever some suggestion which we advance meets 
an inquiring objection or whenever an alternative proposal 
is put forward in good faith by our partners. And our part- 
ners should be no less considerate of our points of view than 
we of theirs. Mutual consideration —a capacity to play a 
harmony which has no major discordant note is the essence 
of the sort of association with others that we should enjoy. 

If careful and understanding resolution of different points 
of view about methods is the price all must pay for partner- 
ship — the penalties of going it alone, without companions 
in arms and without friends in peace are incalculably greater 
for ourselves and everyone else. 

The predominant power of the civilized world has mi- 
grated to our country. Surely we will use this power wisely 
and thus earn and preserve the moral leadership with which 
our authority and our wisdom so rightly and so fortunately 
have vested us. 


Production to Assure World Peace 


“TOIL AND SWEAT TO AVERT BLOOD AND TEARS” 


By CHARLES E. WILSON, Defense Mobilization Director, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Bureau of Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, New York, N. Y., April 26, 1951 


AM particularly glad to address this distinguished au- 

dience because the burdens of my job are related to the 

burdens of yours. This is not just a case of misery loving 
company. 

| have been charged by the President of the United States 
to mobilize the nation’s economy. But it cannot be done with- 
out the support of public opinion, which is largely formed by 
the free press. Therefore, your job is far more basic than 
mine. 

In the past few years, you have printed millions of words 
laying down the premise for the mobilization program that 
now lies before us. That premise is that the free world is in 
mortal danger, but that it is still possible to save it. 

If the people were not convinced of that, it would be im- 
possible for Congress to vote the vast sums now being spent 
to avert that danger. It would be impossible to reorganize our 





industrial plants, to conserve scarce metals, to establish wage 
and price controls, to place restrictions upon credit, and to do 
all the other things necessary to safeguard our country and 
the free world in general from the deadly menace that now 
confronts it. 

With the support of public opinion, as marshaled by the 
press, we are off to a good start. But the mobilization job 
cannot be completed unless such support is continuous. If the 
enemy had attacked in New York instead of Korea, there 
would be no problem. 

The trouble is that people’s imaginations are sharpened only 
by the immediacy of danger ‘and too often only by brutal 
disaster. It is our job — yours and mine — to keep our people 
convinced that the only way to keep disaster away from our 
shores is to build America’s might. 

This is not an easy thing to do. When the effects of mo- 
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bilization are brought home to the average citizen in terms 
of the price of eggs, or the amount of take-home pay, he is 
likely to wonder why world affairs should invade the privacy 
of his own life. 

The fact is the relationship is an intimate one and this will 
become increasingly apparent as time goes on. 


Get Jos Done 


The problem of public morale is complicated by the ac- 
tivities of some members of the so-called pressure groups. In 
the long run, such groups — industry, labor, agriculture — 
tend to balance one another. But in times like the present, 
when the whole economy is being reshaped, the only pres- 
sure that should be exerted is pressure to get the job done, 
and to make the nation strong. 

I hope the country is beginning to realize that defense mo- 
bilization does not mean a choice between big business or 
big labor, small business or agriculture, but rather a fusing 
of all the segments of our population in a great national ef- 
fort to prevent a third world war. 

I am hopeful that the new National Advisory Board on 
Mobilization Policy, created by the President, of which I 
am chairman, will be a helpful means of advancing the mo- 
bilization program. This board is made up of eminent men 
who, I am convinced, will place the needs of the country 
ahead of the desires of any group. 

One of labor’s principal demands has been that it should 
have a man at top policy-making levels in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. That was a reasonable demand and I 
agreed to it. Many weeks ago I laid out the welcome mat. 

That welcome mat is still waiting. The door is wide open. 
The only qualification is the same one observed by my asso- 
ciates and me, namely, that any man who walks through that 
door must put on a Government hat, with all that that implies. 

I don’t ask that the labor representative resign from his post 
in his union, but I do ask that he serve the people as a whole. 
Acting in that capacity, such a representative could make a 
valuable contribution to the mobilization program, and I 
would be glad to have him working with me. 

The charge has been made that the mobilization effort is 
being dominated by a big business conspiracy. 

This charge, of course, was leveled against me and some 

of my associates who have been summoned to Washington 
to take defense posts. 
As for me, I am from big business and I am proud of it. With 
the exception of time out in World War II, I spent half a 
century in one industry. When the President hired me for 
the job, he knew where I came from. I did not come under 
false pretenses nor did others of the mobilization staff. 


A Bic Business 


I think I know why the President, who himself has never 
worn such a label, invited some members of big business to 
come to Washington to help out in the mobilization effort. 
It is because preparation for war is, to a large extent, big 
business. 

No one expects tanks, planes and guns to be produced and 
assembled in little machine shops scattered throughout the 
country. No, these things come from the mass production lines 
of huge industries, although we are willing and eager, and are 
going far out of our way, to have the full participation of 
small business in this effort. Even Stalin after the last war 
paid tribute to our mass production methods. 

So it is only natural that the President should draw upon 
the experience, training and know-how of big business to play 
a part — but only a part —in the mobilization program. 

When I came to Washington, I took off my big business 


hat and put on a Government hat and so did my associates. 
We are working for Uncle Sam wholeheartedly and com- 
pletely and, if we are not, we should and will be fired. 

I should like to set at rest another canard — that I reached 
out and grabbed hold of a huge fistful of power for myself. 
The fact is that when the President called for me I went to 
see him and asked him what he wanted me to do. He told me. 

I asked for nothing more but, in the interests of good 
executive practice, I suggested that an executive order be 
prepared by the President to cover the job he had outlined, 
specifically setting forth its responsibilities and authority. He 
did so. And that’s that. 

And while I am slaying canards, I might as well kill still 
another one. I read the other day in a New York financial 
daily an article quoting some gossip or scuttlebutt to the effect 
that I am going to quit. 

There is nothing to this. I have no intention of quitting — 
and certainly not at the instance of the gossipers. There is a 
big job to be done and I mean to see it through, as well as 
I am able. 

As you gentlemen well know, the plan for defense mobiliza- 
tion is to spend $50,000,000,000 a year for three years for 
defense purposes with the least possible interference with the 
civilian economy. 

And we are already well on our way. Since the first of this 
year, orders have been placed at a rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
week and more. At the end of 1951, these orders will be 
translated into volumes of end-items needed for the war; 1952 
will be a year of continuing accumulation. At the end of 
1953, we will be able to meet the demands of all-out war, if 
need be, out of our production lines. 

Then, if any aggressor wants to tangle with us, he would 
have to be crazy to do so. 

I confess I am an incurable optimist — but I think a realis- 
tic one — as to America’s might and capacity to produce. 

My optimism is based upon the production miracles that 
were worked under our eyes in the last war. 

Two days ago I had a memorable experience. With a num- 
ber of others I flew out to Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio. 
There I saw some of our newest planes and other weapons 
and equipment in action. I got an up-to-the-minute account of 
the development of our airplane production program, both as 
to quantity and as to quality. 

My publisher friends, I can only wish that you had been 
with me to share with me the warm glow of pride I felt 
in our American genius of design, development and production. 

I can only wish, too, that a certain mustachioed gentleman 
from Moscow had been with us. Perhaps he might then be- 
gin to cut his ambitions down to size. 


CoMPARISON OF ECONOMICS 


What we did in World War II, we can now double in 
spades, if we have to. Production of steel in March exceeded 
9,000,000 tons a month for the first time in history. Output 
of 25,700,000 tons for the first quarter was the largest ever 
attained during a comparable period. 

Only last week Moscow reported jubilantly that it had 
attained an annual steel production of 27,200,000 tons and 
it was shooting for a goal of 60,000,000 tons by 1960. By 
comparison, the United States is now producing at the annual 
rate of 108,000,000 and is aim for a production of 117,000,000 
tons in the next two years, 

Russia was delighted to say that its five-year plan resulted 
in electric power production of 90,000,000,000 kilowatt hours 
in 1950; our production of electricity in the same year ap- 
proached 400,000,000,000. And this country enjoyed similar- 
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ly favorable margins in many other fields of production. That’s 
our great strength. 

As a sign of what is to come, I am happy to say that the 
Walker bulldog tank — the first production built tank of this 
nature — rolled off the line at the Cadillac plant in Cleve- 
land on March 27. This was three months ahead of schedule. 
Last December, the factory that produced that tank was 
filled to the rafters with millions of pounds of surplus beans 
owned by the Department of Agriculture. 

Less than twenty years ago the remark was often heard 
that our economy had reached the stage of maturity. In the 


light of what has happened since, that idea has been shown 


to be preposterous. 

I do not refer alone to the huge power of expansion that 
was witnessed under the impact of war. I refer also to the 
continued expansion in the post-war period. Instead of the 
recession that was freely predicted, our economy rose to greater 
and greater heights. 

A few figures tell the story. In 1933, our gross national 
product amounted to about $56,000,000,000. It was thought 
then that if we could ever reach $100,000,000,000 we would 
be in clover. That figure was reached in 1940 and it rose to 
a wartime peak of $215,000,000,000 in 1945. 

By postwar 1949 it was $255,000,000,000 and, at the end 
of 1950 we were producing at a rate of $300,000,000,000 a 
year. 

In the next three years, the gross national product should 
rise to $345,000,000,000, a figure high enough to provide for 
all the needs of defense mobilization while, at the same time, 
preserving a civilian economy at or near pre-Korean levels. 

1 am often asked what we will do with all our productive 
capacity say, after 1953, if all-out war does not occur. My 
answer is that I believe we are still in the pioneering stage, 
that we are on the threshold of a new phase of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Just as no real letdown occurred after the last war, I do 
not believe a letdown need occur when our mobilization is 
complete. I believe we can confidently look forward to the 
use of a very substantial part of these great new facilities 
that are now being provided. 

I think they may be the greatest insurance policy that we 
could have if the worst happens. If it doesn’t, then I believe 
confidently that we can use them for a better economy, for 
a better standard of living — indeed, I think for a better 
America. 

So much for the production side of the mobilization picture. 
I wish I could speak with the same kind of optimism con- 
cerning stabilization. Here is where someone should begin 
passing out the aspirin. 

I do not know a finer service to America for the press to 
perform than in continuing to bring home to the people the 
dangers of inflation. I do not think it is too strong to say 
that the country has been attacked by a cancerous growth 
which will prove fatal unless it is quickly cut out. 

I have already referred to the need for putting an end to 
the price-wage spiral. We all understand why that must 
be done, but we also understand it cannot be done by one 
edict in one day. The so-called price-wage freeze of January 
26th admittedly had many imperfections. 

As has been aptly said, it was only the first application of 
the brakes to a car going seventy-five miles an hour. It was 
impossible to bring the car to a dead stop. 

It became necessary almost at once to thaw out the order 
of January 26th to cure many inequities both in prices and 
wages. But we are attempting to hold the broad general line. 

The general manufacturers’ order just published estab- 
lishing new ceiling prices for some 75,000 industrial firms 


should have a positive, favorable effect. This order requires 
manufacturers who increased their prices excessively after 
Korea to roll them back. At the same time, it gives a degree 
of relief to those who did not apply heavy increases. And it 


_ should restore more normal cost-price relationship in industry. 


A basic price policy has also been formulated forbidding 
price increases so long as profits are above the level set in 
the excess profits tax law, namely 85 per cent of profits of 
the best three years in the four-year period 1946-49. If an 
industry’s profits are higher than this 85 per cent, it will 
have to absorb cost increases and will not be able to raise 
prices. 

We intend to proceed on the basis of the principle that no 
manufacturer in excess profits will be entitled to an increase in 
prices. 


CuRBING INFLATION 


Since last fall, the Federal Reserve Board has taken a series 
of steps designed to curb inflation. It has restricted housing 
and consumer credit, increased bank reserve requirements to 
the limit of the law, raised margins on stocks to 75 per cent 
of value and it has issued a new type of long-term non- 
marketable bond — to yield 2.75 per cent — for the purpose 
of decreasing the amount of money in circulation. 

Voluntary committees have been set up to restrict credit. 
No doubt the board will take further action as time goes on. 

It has been correctly said that direct price and wage con- 
trols treat the symptoms of inflation rather than its basic 
cause, which can be simply stated as an excess of demand over 
supply. A more direct form of attack, therefore, is to drain 
off excess purchasing power by higher taxes. 

The President has asked Congress to impose additional 
taxes in the sum of $10,000,000,000, an action which will not 
only contribute to the pay-as-you-go principle but will help 
enormously to relieve inflationary pressures. 

So, on a variety of fronts, the Government is moving to 
protect the country from internal inflationary disaster. In re- 
cent weeks, there have been some hopeful signs that the ris- 
ing tide of prices has been checked, but it would be folly if 
we relaxed for a single instant the battle against this do- 
mestic enemy. 

I have said that it is planned to spend $50,000,000,000 a 
year for the next three years for defense purposes. But if prices 


continue to rise, this figure, enormous as it is will not be 
enough. 


CASUALTIES IN War POTENTIAL 


Inflation is an enemy which wipes out our tanks, our guns, 
our planes as ruthlessly as any Chinese or North Korean 
Army wipes them out. Already our casualties inflicted by 
this dread enemy can be numbered in the thousands of tanks, 
guns, and planes. 

For every $10,000,000,000 appropriated by Congress for 
rearmament, we have lost $2,000,000,000 worth of weapons 
of defense through inflation of costs. That is a casualty loss 
of 20 per cent. 

Any commander in the field will tell you that a 20 per 
cent loss of his equipment in any engagement is dangerous. 
It will keep him up many a sleepless night until he can get 
that loss restored. 

I can tell you that, as your defense mobilization com- 
mander, I have spent many a sleepless night worrying over 
the high casualty loss already exacted by that dread enemy, 
inflation. 

In one way this domestic enemy is even more effective than 
our foreign enemy. You can be sure that our gallant and ef- 
fective soldiers in Korea don’t suffer a loss as high as 20 per 
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cent of their equipment in any engagement without putting 
out of action a much larger amount of enemy equipment and 
men. 

But if we suffer a loss of 20 per cent in equipment through 
inflation, we just suffer that loss ourselves without inflicting 
any corresponding loss — any loss at all — on the enemy. 

Suppose we let that kind of thing go unchecked. Very soon 
the defense program would become too expensive for us to 
bear or it would have inflated our whole system and destroyed 
our economic strength. 

In the final analysis, the battle against inflation must be 
won by the attitude of the individual citizen. He must decide 
whether he is to do his part grudgingly or magnificently. He 
must decide whether the nation will be greatly patriotic or 
narrowly selfish. 

History shows that the vision of one single individual has 
often accomplished wonderful things. If a vision of America’s 
destiny and of the sacrifices needed to achieve it can be glimp- 
sed by 150,000,000 Americans, the country faces a glorious 
future. 

I ask Americans to have faith in the program upon which 
the Government has embarked. I ask them to follow its lead, 
not blindly, of course, but with a constant awareness of its 
objectives. 

I ask my fellow-citizens to do their jobs as well as they 
know how, to be content with reasonable profits, to be con- 
tent with reasonable wages and to understand the need for 
higher taxes and the other measures being taken to stem 
inflation. 

I ask them not to hoard, not to throw money away on 
things that are not needed, not to patronize black markets. 

I ask my fellow-citizens to keep in mind always that the 
sacrifices they are being asked to make to control inflation 
are small indeed with the suffering — yes, the disaster — 
that uncontrolled inflation would follow in its wake. It would 
leave its blight on every doorstep. 

But if the nation can count upon the understanding and 
cooperation of individual citizens, we can all look to the 
future confidently and serenely. 

The President has just sent a message to Congress asking 


it to extend the Defense Production Act, which expires June 
30, and to strengthen the act in various respects. This law, 
passed following the invasion of Korea, provides the basic 
authority both for the channeling of scarce materials into 
defense production and for the stabilization of the economy 
— inflationary pressures brought about by the defense 
ettort. 

It is the central purpose of the President’s message to dis- 
tribute the sacrifices fairly and equitably among all segments 
of our production. 

I hope Congress will give the most careful attention to the 
President’s recommendations, which are designed to give de- 
fense mobilization agencies the legal means to carry out their 
tasks. 

I believe the changes suggested in the Defense Production 
Act will go far toward solidifying popular support of the 
mobilization program and toward bringing about national 
unity in the crisis that confronts us. 

On the whole, as I look back to what has been accomplished 
since last June, when the Communists showed their hands in 
Korea, 1 am optimistic — realistically so, I trust. 

We have already come a long way toward preparing the 
country against the Moscow menace, and our plans for the 
immediate future are moving rapidly from the blueprint stage 
to volume production. 

God willing, in three years we shall have built America’s 
might and cooperated with our allies to increase the might 
of the freedom-loving nations, to the point that world peace 
should be assured. 

The job before us is beset with many pitfalls. 

It will take restraint and sacrifice, toil and sweat to avert 
blood and tears. 

It will require vision and understanding from every citizen. 

But I am confident that the American people have an appre- 
ciation of our God-given blessings; that they will do the job 
demanded by this time of crisis ; so that they will live splendid- 
ly with liberty and freedom — that they will preserve and 
extend these blessings for our children. ‘ 

These things we Americans can do — and will do. 


Why I Resigned 


ARMS PROGRAM WILL CAUSE IRREPARABLE DAMAGE TO ECONOMY 
By ANEARIN BEVIN, Former British Minister of Labor 
Delivered in the House of Commons, London, England, April 23, 1951 


Commons that when a Minister has felt it necessary to 
resign his office, he is provided with an opportunity to 
stating his reasons to the House. 

These occasions are always exceedingly painful, especially 
to the individual concerned, because no member ought to ac- 
cept office in a government without a full consciousness that 
he ought not to resign it for frivolous reasons. But he must 
keep in mind that the association is based on the assumption 
that everybody in the government accepts a full measure of 
responsibility for what he does. 

The courtesy of being allowed to make a statement in the 
House of Commons is peculiarly agreeable to me this after- 
noon because up to now I am the only person who has not 
been able to give any reason why I proposed to take this step, 
although I notice almost every single newspaper in Great 


|: is one of the immemorial courtesies of the House of 


Britain, including a large number of well-informed column- 
ists, already know my reasons. The House will recall that in 
the defense debate I made one or two statements concerning 
the introduction of a defense program into our economy and, 
with the permission of the House, I would like to quote from 
that speech, which I assumed at the time received the general 
approval of the House. 


Warns or Hysteria 


I said “the fact of the matter is, as everybody knows, that 
the extent to which stockpiling has already taken place, the 
extent to which the civil economy is being turned over to 
defense in other parts of the world, is dragging prices up 
everywhere. Furthermore, may I remind the right honorable 
gentlemen, if we turn over the complicated machinery of mod- 
ern industry to war preparation too quickly, or try to do it 
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too quickly, we shall do so in a campaign of hate, in a cam- 
paign of hysteria, which may make it very difficult to control 
that machine when it has been created. 

“It is all very well to speak about these things in airy terms, 
but we want to do two things. One, to organize our de- 
fense program in this country in such a way as will keep a love 
of peace as vital as ever it was before. 

“We have seen in other places campaigns for arms produc- 
tion accompanied by campaigns of intolerance, hatred, and 
witch hunting. 

“We in this country ought not to imitate this.” 

I would also like to direct the attention of the House to the 
statement made by the Prime Minister in placing before the 
House the accelerated arms program. 

In this he said “‘the completion of the program in full and 
in time is dependent upon an adequate supply of materials, 
components, and machine tools. In particular our plan for 
expanding capacity is dependent entirely upon the early pro- 
vision of machine tools, many of which can only be obtained 
from abroad.” 

‘Those cautionary words were inserted deliberately in the 
statement on defense production because it was obvious to 
myself and my colleagues in the Government that the expanded 
program was conditional upon a number of factors not im- 
mediately within our own control. 


Sees LAG IN PRODUCTION 


It has for a time been obvious to the members of the Gov- 
ernment and especially to the ministers concerned in the pro- 
duction departments, that raw materials, machine tools and 
components are not forthcoming in such quantities even for 
the earlier program, and therefore, the figures in the budget of 
arms expenditure are based upon assumptions already invali- 
dated. 

I want to make that quite clear to the House of Commons 
that the figures of expenditure on arms were already known 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to be unrealizable. 

‘The supply departments have made it quite clear on several 
occasions that this is the case, therefore | begged over and 
over again that we should not put figures in the budget on 
the scale of defense expenditure which would not be realized, 
and if they tried to be realized would result in the inflation 
of prices in this country and all over the world. 

It is now perfectly clear to anyone who examines the matter 
objectively that the lurchings of the American economy, the 
extravagance and unpredictable behavior of the production 
machine, the failure on the part of the American Government 
to inject the arms program into the economy slowly enough 
has already caused a vast inflation of prices all over the world. 

It has disturbed the economy of the Western world to such 
an extent that if it goes on more damage will be done by 
this unrestrained behavior than by the behavior of the nation 
the arms are intended to restrain. 


STRESSES SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS 


This is a very important matter for Great Britain. We 
are entirely dependent upon other parts of the world for most 
of our raw materials. The President of the Board of Trade 
and the Minister of Supply, in two recent statements to the 
House, have called the attention of the House to the shortage 
of absolutely essential raw materials. It was only last Friday 
that the Minister of Supply pointed out in the gravest terms 
that we would not be able to carry out our program unless 
we had molybdenum, zinc, sulphur, copper and a large num- 
ber of other raw materials and nonferrous metals which could 
only be obtained with the consent of America and other parts 
of the world. 





I say, therefore, with full solemnity of the seriousness of 
what I am saying, that the £4,700,000,000 arms program is 
already dead. It cannot be achieved without irreparable dam- 
age to the economy of Great Britain and the world, and there- 
fore the arms program contained in the budget is already in- 
validated and the figures based upon that arms program ought 
to be revised. 

The figures based upon the arms program should be re- 
vised. However, it is even more serious than that. The ad- 
ministrator responsible for the American defense program has 
already announced to the world that America proposed to 
provide her share of the arms program, not out of reduction» 
in civil consumption, not out of economies in America’s econ 
omy, but out of increased production. 


Warns oF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Already plans are envisaged that, before very long, the 
American economy will be expanded for arms production 
alone by a percentage equal to the total British consumption, 
civil and arms. 

And when that happens the demands made upon the world’s | 
raw materials will be such that the civilian economy of the 
Western world outside America will be undermined. 

We shall have mass unemployment. We have already in 
Great Britain under-employment. We already have short- 
time working in many very important parts of industry and, 
before the middle of the year, unless something serious can be 
done, we shall have unemployment in many of our important 
industrial centers, and that cannot be cured by the Opposition. 
In fact, the Opposition would make it worse, far worse. 

The fact is that the Western world has.embarked upon a 
campaign of arms production and upon a scale of arms pro- 
duction so quickly and of such an extent that the foundations 
of political liberty and parliamentary democracy will not be 
able to sustain the shock. Now, this is a very grave matter 
indeed. 

I have always said both in the House and in speeches in the 
country — and I think my ex-colleagues in the Government 
will at least give me credit for this—I have always said 
that the defense program must always be sustained (a) with 
the maintenance of the standards of life of the British people 
and (b) with the maintenance of the social services. 

Since it became clear that we have engaged upon an arms 
program inconsistent with these considerations, I could no 
longer remain a member of the Government. 

Therefore, I do beg the House and the country and the 
world, because it may be that on such an occasion as this the 
very dramatic nature of the resignation might cause even some 
of our American friends to think before it is too late, that 
it has always been clear that the weapons of the totalitarian 
states are first social and economic and only next military. 

If, in attempting to meet the military threat of these totali- 
tarian machines the economies of the Western world are dis- 
rupted, the standards of living are lowered and industrial 
disturbances are created, then Soviet communism establishes a 
whole series of Trojan horses in every nation of the Western 
economy. 

It is therefore absolutely essential that if we are to march 
forward properly, if we are to mobilize our resources intelli- 
gently, that social, military and political weapons must be 
taken together. 

It is clear from the budget that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer has abandoned any hope of restraining inflation. It 
is quite clear that for the rest of the year and for the begin- 
ning of the next year as far as we can see the cost of living 
is going to rise precipitately. 
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CALLS FOR RECONSIDERATION 


As that cost rises, the industrial workers of Great Britain 
will try to adjust themselves to the rising spiral of prices and, 
because they will do so by a series of individual trade union 
demands, 101 battles will be fought on the industrial field 
and our political enemies will take advantage of each one. 

I do beg my colleagues, even now, as I have begged them 
before, to consider before they commit themselves to these 
great programs. It is obvious from what the Chancellor said 
in his budget speech that he no longer has any hope of re- 
straining inflation; it has gone up several points since last 
summer and it is going up again. Therefore, it is no good 
pretending the budget is just; the budget cannot be just, be- 
cause it gives a few more shilling to the old age pensioners, for 
it quite clearly begins to take them away from them. 

[Several Opposition members murmured applause. ] 

It is no good saying “hear, hear” from that side; the Oppo- 
sition have no remedy, but there is a remedy on this side, if it is 
courageously applied. But the budget has not courageously 
applied it; it has run away from it. 

The budget was hailed with pleasure in the City; it united 
the City, satisfied the Opposition, and disunited the Labor 
party. I say this because we have allowed ourselves to be 
dragged too far behind the wheels of American diplomacy. 
This great nation has a message for the world which is distinct 
from that of America or the Soviet Union. 

Ever since 1945 we have been engaged in this country in the 
most remarkable piece of social reconstruction the world has 
ever seen in the circumstances. 

By the end of 1950, as I said in my letter to the Prime 
Minister, we had assumed the moral leadership of the world. 

It is no use members opposite sneering, because when they 
come to the end of the road it will not be a sneer which is on 
their faces. There is only one hope for mankind, and that 
remains still in this little island. It is from here that we can 
tell the world where to go, but not to follow behind American 
capitalism, unable to restrain itself at all, as is seen in the 
stockpiling now going on which denies to Great Britain even 
the means of carrying on civil production. 

It has never been in my mind that my quarrel was based only 
on what they have done to the National Health Service. 

Over and over again, I have said that these figures on arms 
production are fantastically wrong, and if you try to spend 
them you will get less arms for more money. 

I have not had experience in the Ministry of Health for 
five years for nothing [laughter]. 

Members laugh, but I know what it is to put too large 
a program upon too narrow a base. You have to adjust your 
paper figures to physical realities, and that it what the ex- 
chequer has not done. 

This is my advice to the Government. Take economic plan- 
ning away from the Treasury. They know nothing about it. 

The great difficulty with the Treasury is that they think 
they move men about: Instead, they move pieces of paper 
about. 


I have described this type of planning as “whistle-blowing 
planning.” 


CritTicIzEs CHANCELLOR 


It has been obvious on several occasions that there were 
too many economists advising the Treasury. And now, there 
is the added misfortune of having an economist for the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer himself. 

I therefore seriously suggest to the Government that they 
should set up a production department and put the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the position where he ought to be now 
under modern planning, that is, with the function of making 


an annual statement of accounts. Then we should not be 
pushing out figures when the facts are going in the opposite 
direction. 

The Chancellor had claimed that his budget was coming 
to the rescue of the fixed-income groups. 

Well, he has come to the rescue of those who are 70 years 
of age but not below. 

The fixed-income groups in the modern social service were 
the victims of this finance. For everybody possessing property 
gets richer. Property is appreciating all the time. It was well 
known that large numbers of British citizens were living 
normally on the appreciated values of their own property. 
The Chancellor’s fiscal measures did not touch them at all. 

I listened to the Chancellor with much admiration. It was 
one of the cleverest budget speeches I have ever heard in 
my life. 

In one passage of his budget speech, the Chancellor re- 
marked that he was now coming to a complicated and tech- 
nical matter, and if members wished, they could go to sleep. 
They did, and while they were, he stole £100,000,000 a year 
from the National Insurance Fund. 

So that the rearmament of Great Britain is financed out 
of the contributions that the workers have paid into the 
fund. [Cries of “no” and “shame.”] Certainly, that was the 
meaning of it. 


Sees Funp as LAst RESOURCE 


It is no good, my Hon. Friends, refusing to face these 
matters. If we look at the Chancellor’s speech we see that the 
Chancellor himself stated that he had already taken account 
of the contributions into the insurance fund as savings [At 
this stage there were some interruptions.] He is right. I do 
not deny he is right. Do not quarrel with me when I am 
agreeing with him. 

But the conclusion to be drawn from this was that at a 
time when there were still untouched sources of wealth in 
Great Britain, a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
using the Insurance Fund as a source of revenue. 

That is not Socialist finance. They should have gone to 
the fund only when no other source remained, when no one 
could say that there were any other sources except the In- 
surance Fund. 

Let me say to my friends on these benches, who have been 
saying in the last two or three weeks that I have been quar- 
reling about trivialities, spectacles and dentures, I remember 
the triviality that started the avalanche in 1931. I remember 
it very well. There was a trade union group meeting up- 
stairs. I was a member of it. My good friend Buchanan did 
not come along with me because he thought it was hopeless. 
He proved to be a better prophet than I was. 

I had more credulity in those days. I went along and the 
first step was an attack on the seasonal workers. That was 
the first order and I opposed it bitterly, and when I came 
out of the room my good old friend George Lansbury at- 
tacked me for attacking the order. 

I said: “George, you don’t realize this is the beginning 
+ the end. Once you start this there is no logical stopping 
of it.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has taken this year or 
has reduced the health expenditure by £13,000,000 out of 
£4,000,000,000 — £13,000,000 of the budget. If he finds it 
necessary to mutilate the Health Service or begin to mutilate 
it for £13,000,000 out of £4,000,000,000, what will he do 
next year? Are you going next year to take this stand on the 
upper denture? 

The lower half apparently does not matter but the top 
half is apparently sacrosanct. 
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Is that right? Why did they say the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has put a ceiling on the Health Service with 
rising prices? The Health Service is squeezed between that 
artificial figure and rising prices. What is to be squeezed out 
next year? Is it the upper half? And when that has been 
squeezed out and the same principle holds good what are you 
going to squeeze out the year after? Prescriptions? Hospital 
charges? Where are you going to stop? 

| have already been accused of agreeing to the prescrip- 
tions. That shows the danger of compromise. If it is pleaded 
against me that I agreed to that modification of the Health 
Service, what will be pleaded against you next year? 

What answer will you have if the vandals opposite come in? 
What answer? 

‘The poor Health Service will be like Lavinia with limbs 
cut off and eventually her tongue cut out too. I would like 
to ask my friends, where are you going? [There was a cry 
from an Opposition member, ‘Where are you going?’’} 

1 am where | always was. ‘Those who live in mountainous 
and rugged country are always afraid of avalanches and they 
know that avalanches always start by the movement of a 
small stone. 

‘The pebble starts to move and no one bothers about it and 
no one worries and soon the whole valley is everwhelmed. 
‘This is the logic of the present situation and it is the logic 
which my honorable friends cannot escape. 

Why has it been done in this way? The National Health 
Service was something of which we were all very proud, 
even the Opposition were beginning to feel proud of it. It 
had only to last another few years to become part of our 
tradition and then the traditionalists would have claimed all 
the credit for it. [Laughter.] Why should we throw it away? 

In the Chancellor’s speech there was not one word of 
commendation for the National Health Service. 


Has the A. M. A. succeeded in doing what the B. M. A. 
failed in doing? What is the cause of it? Why has it been 
done? [Presumably Mr. Bevan was referring to the Amer- 
ican ice Association and the British Medical Associa- 
tion. 

I have also been accused and J think I am entitled to answer 
it—that I had already agreed to a certain charge. I speak to 
my right Hon. Friends very frankly here, it seems to me 
sometimes that it is so difficult to make them see what lies 
ahead that you have to take them along by the hand and show 
them. 

I knew that the prescription charge would never be made 
because it was impracticable. [Hon. Members “Oh!’’] Well 
it was never made. 

There was also a reduction of 25,000 in the housing pro- 
gram. That was never made. Everybody said at the time that 
it was bad tactics on my part because I maneuvered it. I did, 
and saved the 25,000 houses and the charge on prescriptions. 

I say there is no justification for taking this line at all. 
There is no justification in the arithmetic there is less justifica- 
tion in the economics. I beg my friends to change their minds 
about it. 

I still say that there is only one hope for mankind and that 
is democratic Socialism. And there is only one party in Great 
Britain to do it— the Labor party. 

I ask them very carefully to consider how far they are 
polluting the stream. We have gone a long way against great 
difficulties, do not let us change direction now. 

Make it quite plain to the rest of the world that we stand 
where we stood, that we are not going to allow ourselves 
to be diverted from our path by the exigencies of the present 
situation. We shall do what is necessary to defend ourselves— 
by arms and not only with arms but with the spiritual re- 
sources of our people. 


A Grave Hour 


BRITAIN’S INFLUENCE GOES DOWN AND DOWN 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, House of Commons, London, England. 
Delivered to the Primrose League, London, England, April 27, 1951 


' YE meet in a grave hour for our country. I cannot 
recall any period in my long life when mismanage- 
ment and incompetence have brought us into greater 

danger. 

At home prices and taxes go up and up, abroad the influ- 
ence of Britain goes down and down. 

In every quarter of the world we are regarded by our friends 
with anxiety, with wonder and pity; and by our enemies, 
including some of those countries we have helped most in 
the past like Egypt and Persia, we are regarded or treated 
with hostility or even contempt. 

Not one of them is so weak they cannot spare a quip or 
even a taunt for Britain. It is hard to believe that we are 
the same nation that emerged from the Great War, respected 
and admired throughout the grand alliance for all that part 
we played, for a long time alone, in the defense of the cause 
of freedom. 

Six years of Socialist rule have brought us low, nevertheless 
we must not lose faith in our race and in our destiny. We 
are the same people in the same island as we were in the 
great days we can all remember. 

Our spirit is unconquerable, our ingenuity and craftsman- 


ship unsurpassed. Our latent resources are unmeasured. Our 
underlying unities are enduring. 

We have but to cast away by an effort of will the en- 
feebling tendencies and fallacies of socialism and to free our- 
selves from restrictive Socialist rule, to stand erect once more 
and take our place among the great powers of the world. 
Never must we lose our faith and courage and never must we 
fail in our exertion and resolve. 

Weare all glad that the Prime Minister has left the hospital 
and can turn from the jig-saw puzzles of Cabinet shuffling to 
the urgent task which confront him. It is hard on any country 
when no one is looking after it. 

Mr. Attlee combines a limited outlook with strong qualities 
of resistance. He has now resumed the direction and leadership 
of that cluster of lion-hearted limpets — a new phenomenon 
in our natural history, almost a suggestion I could offer to 
Mr. Herbert Morrison for his fun fair — who are united by 
their desire to hold on to office at all costs to their own repu- 
tation and their country’s fortune and to put off by every 
means in their power to the last possible moment any contact 
with our democratic electorate. 

This they do in the name not of principle or policy but of 
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party loyalty enforced by party discipline carried to lengths 
not previously witnessed in our system of representative and 
parliamentary government. 

But in the last week three ministers resigned from this gov- 
ernment which, itself, stands on a minority in the country and 
hangs from day to day and night to night upon a thread in 
the House of Commons. I shall not occupy your time this 
afternoon in lengthy eulogies of these ministers or explana- 
tions of the motives. The first might be deemed insincere, the 
second would certainly be laborious. But at any rate they have 
rendered a public service by exposing to Parliament the scan- 
dalous want of foresight in buying the raw materials upon 
which the vital rearmament program depends. 

Frantic belated efforts are now, we are assured, being made 
to repair the evil which resembles, though on a larger scale 
and in a more dangerous sphere, the meat, the nuts, the eggs 
and other muddles with which we are already too familiar. But 
for the resignation of these ministers we should not have 
known about it until too late. 

We should have known no more about the raw materials 
shortage than we did about the appointment of an American 
admiral to the supreme command of the Atlantic. What is 
happening now in raw materials is typical of the way our 
affairs drift and bump and flop. 

Next week we shall bring the disclosures of the resigning 
ministers to the full rigors of debate in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Nowhere in the darkening scene has more harm been done 
during Mr. Attlee’s tenure than in the loss of those intimate 
contacts between the British Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent of the United States which were so helpful and fruitful 
in the war. 

A wave of irritation is passing across the United States and 
the isolationist forces there are glad to turn it upon Great 
Britain. The reproaches against Gen. MacArthur — that 


great soldier and great statesman, as his settlement of the 
difficulties with Japan after the war have proved — indulged 
in by Mr. Shinwell and even so staid a minister as Mr. Chuter 
Ede enable those who do not like us in the United States to 
suggest that His Majesty’s government have had something 
to do with Gen. MacArthur’s dismissal. 

I cannot believe there is the slightest truth in this. Mr. 
Truman is not only the President of the United States. He is 
also Commander-in-Chief and no one outside the great repub- 
lic, now bearing nineteen-twentieths of the whole weight of 
the war in Korea, has the slightest right to interfere between 
him and his officers. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 


This great meeting should take the opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to our American friends and allies for the sacrifices they 
have made and are making, and are going to make, to save the 
world from Communist tyranny ; and we should all of us bear 
in mind the well-known maxim, “United we stand, divided 
we fall,” and that applies with equal force to what is going 
on in our island now. 

We are rent by party struggles, which are inevitably and 
deliberately provoked when a government which has no claim 
to rest upon the will and confidence of the people continues 
to keep up month after month on the brink of an election, 
and whose fear of the judgment of their own fellow country- 
men is their only bond of union. 

We shall do all in our power, by every constitutional means 
open to us, to bring this harmful suspense and uncertainty to 
a speedy end. Be sure you are ready for the call when it comes. 
Be sure that you lay aside every impediment and allow no 
class, or privilege, or vested interest to stand between you and 
your duty to the nation, and then all will be well and, in the 
end, all will be well for all. 


Canadian Foreign Policy 
In a Two-Power World 


OUR VOICE MUST NOT BE AN ECHO 


By LESTER B. PEARSON, Secretary of State for External Affairs 
Delivered before the Empire and Canadian Clubs of Toronto, Canada, April 10, 1951 


SUPPOSE there never has been a time when the con- 

duct of foreign policy has been more complicated and 

dificult than at present; or one when the consequences 
of a mistake could be more disastrous; or indeed when even 
the wrong kind of speech could make more mischief. One 
reason is obvious. Our scientific achievements have so far 
out-stripped our social and moral development that while 
we, in Toronto, can learn in a few minutes of what has hap- 
pened in Peking, or in Timbuctu, but are not always able 
to assess the knowledge with objectivity and act on it with 
mature intelligence. Indeed, too much of our intelligence 
seems to be devoted to the discovery and perfection of the 
techniques which bring the news to us; and not enough to 
the problem of what to do about it. 

The formulation of foreign policy has special difficulties 
for a country like Canada, which has enough responsibility 
and power in the world to prevent its isolation from the con- 
sequences of international collective decisions, but not enough 
to ensure that its voice will always be effective in making 
those decisions. 


Today, furthermore, foreign policy must be made in a 
world in arms, and in conflict. In this conflict there are two 
sides whose composition cuts across national and even com- 
munity boundaries. The issues have by now been pretty clearly 
drawn, and at the risk of over-simplification can be described 
as freedom vs. slavery. Moreover, the two powerful leaders 
of these opposed sides have emerged — the United States of 
America on the side of freedom and the U.S.S.R. 

The struggle has not yet become a shooting war, except 
in Korea, but is still one of policy. It goes on in the field of 
economics, finance, and public opinion, and extends far be- 
yond any military or even political operation. It is the more 
terrifying because, if it breaks into fighting, science will be 
harnessed to its prosecution as never before — with results 
almost too horrible to contemplate. Our defence in this con- 
flict must be one of increasing and then maintaining our 
strength, while always keeping open the channels of nego- 
tiation and diplomacy ; arms must go hand in hand with diplo- 
macy. Strength, however, cannot now be interpreted in mili- 
tary terms alone, but has also its economic, financial and 
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moral aspects. We must not forget that while we are building 
up this kind of force now so that armed force may not be 
necessary in the future for the protection of our society, the 
situation which faces us may erupt into an explosion at any 
time. We have to face that fact as a possibility — though not, 
of course, an inevitability. It may be a deliberate and con- 
trolled explosion brought about by the calculated policy of 
the despots in the Kremlin, men hungry for power and world 
domination. Or more likely it may be an accidental one. In 
either case, it will result in world War III, with all its in- 
finitely horrible consequences. It is essential, indeed elementary 
common sense, to make ourselves ready to deal with this 
dread possibility. On the other hand, and many think that 
this is the more probable development, the present situation 
of war without warfare may continue for years. This will 
confront us with just about the most difficult political and 
economic problem that has ever faced a democratic society. 
It is unprecedented and so we have little to go on as we try 
to work our way through the jungle of the difficulties and 
dangers of what the London “Economist” calls “three-quar- 
ters peace.” Certainly we have to become collectively strong 
in a military sense to meet the shock of a sudden attack; or, 
and this is more important, to make such an attack unlikely 
by convincing anyone who contemplates aggression that he 
has no hope for victory. At the same time, we have to be 
careful in this country, and in other countries, not to divert 
to and organize our resources for military defence in such a 
way or to such an extent that we sap and weaken our eco- 
nomic and social strength and morale. The potential enemy 
may have decided, and at the moment he has the initiative in 
this decision, that this war will be one of long drawn-out 
attrition and hope that we will weaken ourselves for its con- 
tinuing tests by panic measures and an unbalanced defence. 
To put it another way, he may decide that this race is not 
a sprint, but a middle, or even a long distance contest. We 
may have to adapt our tactics accordingly. This will require 
steadiness and control, a sense of pace, a refusal to be thrown 
off balance, but, at the same time, a determination to take 
the necessary steps to cut down the lead which our opponent 
now has. The present conflict is, in fact, a dual one, and 
requires dual policies — short term and long term policies — 
military and civil — which should be complementary and not 
contradictory. We are faced now with a situation similar in 
some respects to that which confronted our fore-fathers in 
early colonial days when they ploughed the land with a rifle 
slung on the shoulder. If they stuck to the plough and left 
the rifle at home, they would have been easy victims for any 
savages lurking in the woods. If they had concentrated on 
the rifle and forgot about ploughing, the colony would have 
scattered or died. The same combination is required today, 
though it is far more difficult to bring about. We must keep 
on ploughing, harder than ever, while we arm. We will 
hardly achieve that double objective by government as usual, 
by business as usual or by life as usual. 


These are all generalities, and you have heard them many 
times before, More important are the practical problems they 
present to us, one or two of which I would like to mention. 


In domestic policy, one of our main problems is to decide 
what proportion of our resources should be devoted to our 
own defence, whether that defence takes the form of national 
action at home or collective action with our friends abroad. 
There should be no distinction — this time — between them. 
We should accept without any reservation, the view that the 
Canadian who fires his rifle in Korea or on the Elbe, is de- 
fending his home as surely as if he were firing it on his own 
soil.. There is not likely, certainly, to be unanimous agree- 
ment on this question of how much should go now for de- 





fence. Some will say that we are actually and completely at 
war now; that we should base all our policy on that fact; 
that our military defence efforts should be the same as if the 
enemy were actually attacking our country; that our eco- 
nomic policy should be based on the same considerations, 
with complete control of prices and wages and, above all, of 
manpower for industry or for the armed services. There are 
others, and the Government shares this view, who feel that 
any such all-out interference with the mechanism of our eco- 
nomic and political society, at the present time, would weaken, 
rather than strengthen us — might, indeed, even play into 
the enemy’s hands by making it harder for us to maintain 


our unity, our morale and our strength over the long pull 
ahead. 


The same division of opinion naturally exists in regard to 
our proper part in collective international action. There are 
those who say that we have not so far pulled our weight 
here, except possibly our oratorical weight. There are others 
who complain that we are doing too much, especially as the 
big decisions which will decide the course of events will not 
be made primarily by us but by others. It is, of course, com- 
forting for one who has some responsibility in these matters 
to conclude that if you are attacked from both sides, you have a 
fairly good chance of being right. But I certainly would not 
wish to carry that analogy too far. It may mean merely that 
you are doubly wrong! We all agree, however, that we must 
play our proper part, no less and no more, in the collective 
strengthening and collective security action of the free world, 
without which we cannot hope to get through the dangerous 
days ahead. But how do we decide what that proper part is, 
having regard to our own political, economic and geographical 
situation? It is certainly not one which can be determined 
by fixing a mathematical proportion of what some other coun- 
try is doing. As long as we live in a world of sovereign states, 
Canada’s part has to be determined by ourselves, but this 
should be done only after consultation with and, if possible, 
in agreement with our friends and allies. We must be the 
judge of our international obligations and we must decide 
how they can best be carried out for Canada, but we have 
no right to make these decisions in isolation from our friends. 
The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is, I think, a good 
example of what I mean. The Council of this Organization, 
or its Deputies, is meeting almost continuously; mainly, at 
the present time, for the purpose of collective defence plan- 
ning. The recommendations — because they are only recom- 
mendations — made through this collective process are then 
sent to the separate governments for decision, but no govern- 
ment is likely to reject them without very good reason in- 
deed. The military tasks for the separate members under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization have been worked out 
collectively in detail. Those allotted to Canada, which were 
considered by all the members of the group to be fair and 
proper, have been accepted by the Canadian Government and 
will be carried out once Parliament approves them. 


There is another aspect to this problem. What should our 
role be in the United Nations? Indeed, what should the role 
of the world organization itself be in the present conflict? 
I have tried to make my own views known in this matter 
in recent statements, and I do not wish to go over the ground 
again here. But I would say this; that we must be sure, so 
far as we can ever be sure, that the United Nations remains 
the instrument of the collective policy of all its members for 
the preservation of peace and the prevention or defeat of 
aggression, and does not become too much the instrument of 
any one country. I am not suggesting that this has happened 
or is going to happen, but it is something that we should 
guard against. If, however, the United Nations is to be such 
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a genuine international organization in this sense, all of its 
members, except the Soviet Communist bloc who have no 
interest in it except as an agency for advancing their own 
aggressive purposes, must play a part in deed as well as in 
word. We must be careful not to be stampeded into rash 
decisions which cannot be carried out but we must all con- 
tribute to the implementation of decisions freely and respon- 
sibly made. I do not think that we in Canada have any 
reason to apologize for the part that we have played in this 
regard. Our record in the United Nations is a worthy one. 
However, I do not think that we should be asked, in the 
United Nations or elsewhere, to support automatically policies 
which are proposed by others if we have serious doubts about 
their wisdom. We must reserve the right, for instance, to 
criticize even the policy of our great friend, the United States, 
if we feel it necessary to do so. There are, however, two 
reservations to this. First, we must recognize and pay tribute 
to the leadership being given and the efforts being made by 
the United States in the conflict against Communist imperial- 
ism, and realize that if this leadership were not given we 
would have little chance of success in the common struggle. 
Secondly, we must never forget that our enemy gleefully wel- 
comes every division in the free democratic ranks and that, 
therefore, there will be times when we should abandon our 
position if it is more important to maintain unity in the face 
of the common foe. This reconciliation of our right to differ 
and the necessity for unity, is going to be a tough problem 
for anyone charged with responsibility for foreign policy de- 
cisions in this, or indeed in any free country. 


This brings me squarely up against a matter which is very 
much in my mind, as I know it is in yours, the question of 
Canadian-American relations in this two-power world of con- 
flict. It is, I think, one of the most difficult and delicate prob- 
lems of foreign policy that has yet faced the Canadian people, 
their Parliament and their Government, and it will require 
those qualities of good sense, restraint, and self-reliance which 
the Canadian people have shown in the past. It was not so 
long ago that Canada’s foreign relations were of importance 
only within the Commonwealth, more particularly in our re- 
lations with the United Kingdom. These former Canadian- 
Commonwealth problems seem to me to have been now pretty 
well solved. At leact the right principles have been established 
and accepted which makes their solution fairly easy. We have 
in the Commonwealth reached independence without sacrific- 
ing co-operation. We stand on our own feet, but we try to 
walk together. There is none or at least little of the touchiness 
on our part, which once must have complicated relations with 
Downing Street, and there is now certainly none of the desire 
to dominate which we used to detect in Whitehall. We have 
got beyond this in Canadian-U.K. relations, and we deal with 
each other now, on a basis of confidence and friendship, as 
junior and senior partners in a joint and going concern. In 
our relations with the United Kingdom we have come of age 
and have abandoned the sensitiveness of the debutante. This 
has been made easier because any worry we once may have 
had, and we had it, that British imperialism or continentalism 
might pull us into far away wars not of our own making or 
choosing, has passed. We now accept wholeheartedly the Com- 
monwealth of Nations as a valuable and proven instrument 
for international co-operation; as a great agency for social 
and economic progress, and possibly, at the present time, most 
important of all, as a vital and almost the only bridge between 
the free West and the free East. I think also that in the post- 
war years we have come to appreciate, as possibly never be- 
fore, the wisdom, tolerance, and far-sighted steadiness of vision 
of the British people. As their material power has decreased, 
at least temporarily, because of the unparallelled sacrifices they 





have made in two world wars, I think that our need for these 
other British qualities has increased in the solution of interna- 
tional difficulties. This, in my mind, has never been shown 
more clearly than in the events of the last six months at the 
United Nations or in the far East. 


With the United States our relations grow steadily closer 
as we recognize that our destinies, economic and political, 
are inseparable in the Western hemisphere, and that Canada’s 
hope for peace depends largely on the acceptance by the United 
States of responsibility for world leadership and on how that 
responsibility is discharged. With this closeness of contact and 
with, I hope, our growing maturity goes a mutual understand- 
ing and a fundamental friendliness. This makes it possible 
for us to talk with a frankness and confidence to the United 
States, which is not misunderstood there except possibly by 
a minority who think that we shouldn’t talk at all, or who 
complain that if we do, our accents are too English! But 
we need not try to deceive ourselves that because our close 
relations with our great neighbour are so close, they will 
always be smooth and easy. There will be difficulties and 
frictions. These, however, will be easier to settle if the United 
States realizes that while we are most anxious to work with 
her and support her in the leadership she is giving to the free 
world, we are not willing to be merely an echo of somebody 
else’s voice. It would be easier if it were recognized by the 
United States at this time that we in Canada have had our 
own experience of tragedy and suffer.ag and loss in war. In 
our turn, we should be careful not to transfer the suspicions 
and touchiness and hesitations of yesteryear from London to 
Washington. Nor should we get unduly hot and bothered 
over all the pronouncements of journalists or generals or poli- 
ticians which we do not like, though there may be, indeed are 
some on which we have a right to express our views especially 
when those pronouncements have a direct effect on action and 
policy which we have undertaken together. More important, 
we must convince the United States by action rather than 
merely by word that we are, in fact, pulling our weight in 
this international team. But this does not mean that we should 
be told that until we do one-twelfth or one-sixteenth, or some 
other fraction as much as they are doing in any particular 
enterprise, we are defaulting. It would also help if the United 
States took more notice of what we do do, and, indeed oc- 
casionally of what we say. It is disconcerting, for instance, 
that about the only time the American people seem to be 
aware of our existence, in contrast say to the existence of a 
Latin American republic, is when we do something that they 
do not like, or do not do something which they would like. 
I can explain what I mean by an illustration. The United 
States would certainly have resented it, and rightly so, if we 
in Canada had called her a reluctant contributor to recon- 
struction in 1946 because her loan to the United Kingdom 
was only three times as large as ours, while her national 
income was seventeen or eighteen times as large. In our turn, 
most of us resent being called, by certain people in the United 
States, a reluctant friend because Canada, a smaller power 
with special problems of her own, ten years at war out of 
the last thirty, on the threshold of a great and essential pioneer 
development, and with half a continent to administer, was 
not able to match, even proportionately, the steps taken by 
the United States last June and subsequently, which were 
required by United Nations decisions about Korea; decisions 
which, I admit, caught us by surprise. 


The leadership then given by the United States rightly 
won our admiration, and the steps that she has taken to imple- 
ment them since, deserve our deep gratitude. The rest of the 
world naturally, however, took some time to adjust itself to 
a somewhat unexpected state of affairs. Canada, in my view 
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at least, in not making the adjustment more quickly, should 
surely not be criticized more than, say, Argentina or Egypt, 
or Sweden. 

‘There may be other ripples on the surface of our friend- 
ship in the days ahead, but we should do everything we can 
in Canada, and this applies especially to the Government, 
and in the Government particularly to the Department of 
External Affairs, to prevent these ripples becoming angry 
waves which may weaken the foundation of our friendship. 
1 do not think that this will happen. It will certainly be 
less likely to happen, however, if we face the problems frankly 
and openly of our mutual relationship. That relationship, as I 
see it, means marching with the United States in the pursuit 
of the objectives which we share. It does not mean being 
pulled along, or loitering behind. 

Nevertheless, the days of relatively easy and automatic 
political relations with our neighbour are, | think, over, They 
are over because, on our side, we are more important in the 
continental and international scheme of things, and we loom 
more largely now as an important element in United States 
and in free world plans for defence and development. They 
are over also because the United States is now the dominating 
world power on the side of freedom. Our preoccupation is 
no longer whether the United States will discharge her inter- 


national responsibilities, but how she will do it and how the 
rest of us will be involved. You may recall that it was not 
many years ago that Colonel Lindbergh suggested that Canada 
should be detached from membership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations because that international affiliation of ours 
might get the United States into trouble by involving the 
larger half of North America in European wars. That seems 
a long time ago. There are certain people in Canada (I am 
not one of them) who thirk that the shoe, if not already 
on the other foot, is now being transferred to the other foot. 

From what I have said, and I have only touched on the 
subject, you will appreciate that the days have gone when 
the problems of Canadian foreign policy can be left to a part- 
time Minister; to a small group of officials; to a couple of 
hours’ desultory and empty debate each session, in Parliament, 
and to the casual attention of public opinion when it can turn 
from more important matters such as the Stanley Cup or the 
stock market. 

Foreign affairs are now the business of every Canadian 
family and the responsibility of every Canadian citizen. That 
includes you and also the Minister for External Affairs. I 
hope that we will together be able to bring to these problems, 
so complicated and so exacting, good judgment, calm objec- 
tivity and a sense of deep responsibility. 


The Kashmir Dispute 


THE SIMMERING CAULDRON MAY OVERFLOW AT ANY MOMENT 


By M. A. GURMANI, Pakistani Minister for Kashmir Affairs 
Delivered to the Pakistani Constituent Assembly, Karachi, Pakistan, April 16, 1951 


the Kashmir issue while the Security Council was delib- 

erating on this question. The consideration of the Kash- 
mir case by the Security Council has now reached a definite 
stage and in compliance with the undertaking given by me to 
the House on 9th April, 1951, I rise to make a statement on 
the subject. 

As the House is aware the Security Council adopted its 
Resolution on Kashmir on 30th March 1951. This resolution 
reaffirms that the Governments of India and Pakistan having 
accepted the UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948, and 
January 5, 1949, “the question of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir State to India or Pakistan will be decided through 
the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite con- 
ducted under the auspices of the United Nations.” 

Further the resolution makes it clear that the convening 
of a Constituent Assembly proposed by the Maharaja’s Gov- 
ernment and any action which that Assembly might attempt 
to take to determine the ‘future shape and affiliation’ of the 
entire State or any part thereof would not constitute a “dis- 
position of the State’ in accordance with the principles formu- 
lated by the Security Council and contained in the UNCIP 
Resolutions to which India and Pakistan are committed. 

The Security Council has accepted the principle that the 
best guarantee of a fair and free expression of the wishes of the 
people of Kashmir is the removal or disbandment of the mili- 
tary forces of all interested parties. But the resolution merely 
instructs the United Nations Representative who is to be 
appointed in succession to Sir Owen Dixon, to effect demili- 
tarisation of the State on the basis of the UNCIP resolution 
of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949 and to report to 
the Security Council within three months from the date of 
his arrival in the sub-continent. 


| PURPOSELY refrained from making a statement on 


The resolution further provides that if at the time of this 
report the United Nations Representative has not effected 
demilitarisation or obtained agreement of the parties to the 
plan for effecting such demilitarisation, ‘he shall report to 
the Security Council the points of difference between the par- 
ties in regard to the interpretation and the execution of the 
agreed resolutions which he considers must be resolved to 
enable such demilitarisation to be carried ‘out.’ In such an 
eventuality the resolution calls upon the parties to accept ar- 
bitration upon all outstanding points of difference reported 
by the United Nations Representative by an arbitrator or a 
panel of arbitrators to be appointed by the President of the 
International Court of Justice after consultation with the 
parties. This is a dilatory procedure and enables the party, 
which does not desire an early settlement to prolong the dead- 
lock almost indefinitely. 

The Kashmir case has been before the Security Council for 
over three years. It has been discussed threadbare on numerous 
occasions. The points of difference between India and Pakistan 
regarding the interpretation of the UNCIP resolutions have 
been enquired into and reported to the Security Council by 
the UNCIP and by General MacNaughton and Sir Owen 
Dixon. All efforts hitherto made by the Security Council 
towards a final settlement have failed as a result of India’s 
intransigeance. It is greatly to be regretted that the Council 
has not found it possible to give its own authoritative and 
final decision on the points of difference arising from varying 
interpretations of the UNCIP resolutions and to direct the 
parties to implement and execute that decision. 

Faced with India’s stubborn refusal to see reason the Se- 
curity Council has passed a resolution which falls far short 
of the requirements of the situation. Nevertheless we have 
accepted it and have offered our full cooperation to the United 
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Nations Representative in the discharge of his mission in 
order to assist the Security Council in its efforts to bring 
about a pacific settlement of this dispute. The Security Coun- 
cil was confronted with a complex problem made all the more 
complex by the deliberate attempts of one of the parties to 
confuse the issues by a combination of legalistic hair-splitting 
pedantic platitudinarianism and misused forensic ability. 
While continuing to pay lip service to the principle of plebis- 
cite and while reiterating their acceptance of the UNCIP 
resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, the 
spokesmen of India go on devising dialectical strategems to 
prevent their implimentation. They do not frankly resile from 
their commitments; but insist on putting their own peculiar 
interpretations on them. If any one disagrees with their inter- 
pretations, he is brazenly told that he does not understand 
the issues involved in the dispute. From this morass of de- 
liberately created confusion, the Security Council has emerged 
with success. The speeches made by the members of the Coun- 
cil in the recent debates show that they have adequately 
appraised the main issue and recognise the gravity of this in- 
ternational problem. The Council has clearly enunciated that 
the only just and peaceful solution of the problem is a free 
and impartial plebiscite in Kashmir and that such a plebiscite 
cannot be held in the presence of the troops of interested 
parties. They know and the world knows that Pakistan is 
ready and willing to remove her forces from the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. But Pakistan is only one party to the 
dispute. Until the other party is made to do likewise the prob- 
lem cannot be solved. India persists in refusing to remove 
her troops from the disputed territory. She has already an- 
nounced her rejection of the resolution. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that at the end of the period of three months assigned to 
him the United Nations representative can only report failure. 
Under the circumstances we cannot see why it should be 
necessary for the Security Council to wait for three months 
to receive the report of failure. If ever the time factor was 
of essence in an international dispute it is in this. The sim- 
mering cauldron of events in this part of the world may 
overflow at any moment. But apart from this it is obvious that 
during these three months India will have convened the un- 
authorised Constituent Assembly — against the will of the 
people of Kashmir and contrary to the orders of the Security 
Council. To us it seems that the Security Council should 
pursue the consequences arising out of India’s refusal to ac- 
cept the resolution to their logical end and forthwith give a 
clear and unambiguous directive to India not only to desist 
from convoking the so-called Constituent Assembly ; but also 
to withdraw her troops from the State. As we see it and as 
all impartial observers will see it, the calling of the proposed 
Constituent Assembly is merely another method of demoral- 
ising the people of Kashmir and telling them that their fate 
is sealed. 


In his recent speech at Srinagar the Prime Minister of 
India, is reported to have said that the arbitration clause in 
the Security Council resolution was a challenge to the self- 
respect of the people of Kashmir and India and that India 
would meet this challenge effectively. I must confess that 
I cannot understand the logic of this statement. All other 
means of pacific settlement, namely, negotiation, mediation 
and concilitation having failed, arbitration is indeed the only 
method left to resolve the deadlock. If India persists in its 
objection to this proposal, this will be tantamount to a refusal 
on its part to settle the Kashmir dispute by peaceful means. 


Since from the very start their arguments on the question 
of accession lacked validity and convinced no one, the spokes- 
men of India have been shifting their ground on this issue 
from time to time. The latest and, if I may say so, the most 


novel theory on this subject was expounded by the Prime 
Minister of India in his speech in the Indian Parliament on 
the 28th March 1951. He said: 


“The Republic of India inherited the position left be- 
hind by the British Government. Apart from accession 
it has to be remembered that India today is a continuing 


entity, taking over all the rights and liabilities of the 
old India.” 


He added: 


“These rights and responsibilities included the protec- 
tion of not only the Indian States that have acceded to 
us, but also other States that had not acceded to Pak- 
istan. Thus irrespective of accession we would have had 
the obligation to protect the people of Kashmir against 
aggression. Kashmir has at no time been recognised as a 
State under International law, but has been an integral 
part of India. Partition made no difference to our re- 
sponsibilities in regard to Kashmir, as long as it did not 
deliberately accede to Pakistan.” 


I am afraid I have not been able to find any provision in 
the Indian Independence Act 1947 to support the contention 
of the Prime Minister of India. Section 7 of the Indian In- 
dependence Act clearly provides that as from the 15th August 
1947: 


“the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States 
lapses, and with it all treaties and agreements in force 
at the date of the passing of this Act between His Ma- 
jesty and the Indian States, all functions exercisable by 
His Majesty at that date with respect to Indian States, 
all obligations of His Majesty existing at that date to- 
wards Indian States or the rulers thereof, and all powers, 
rights, authority or jurisdiction exercisable by His Ma- 
jesty at that date in or in relation to Indian States by 
treaty, grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise.” 


India’s claim to overlordship over the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir cannot, therefore, be based on the Indian Inde- 
pendence Act. Nor does India’s claim rest on any standstill 
agreement with the State of Jammu and Kashmir. In fact, the 
State had entered into a standstill agreement with Pakistan 
and not with India. It is Pakistan and not India which could 
legally claim rights and obligation arising therefrom in re- 
spect of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Pakistan, however, 
bases her claims solely on the will of the people of Kashmir. 
It is India which seeks refuge in a spurious offer of accession 
made by the Maharaja. On the 3rd April 1951 the Prime 
Minister of India speaking at a public meeting in Jammu 
said that the Maharaja and his government had in the past 
done great harm to the true interests of the people of Kash- 
mir and added: 


“there is absolutely no question of Maharaja Hari Singh 
returning to Kashmir. He shall not return.” 


The Prime Minister of India must have forgotten for the 
moment that it is from this very Maharaja that he derives 
his claim in regard to accession and Sheikh Abdullah and his 
Government derive their authority and legal status. No won- 
der he now seeks to extricate himself from an untenable posi- 
tion by convening a Constituent Assembly and euphemistically 
describing it as a measure to “‘regularise the position.” It would 
seem that the incubus of the spurious transfer of authority 
made by the Maharaja sits heavily on his conscience. He does 
not seem to realise that the decision of a spurious Constituent 
Assembly can no more “regularise the position” than a spuri- 
ous offer of accession. 


Referring to the proposal for convening a Constituent As~ 
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sembly, the Prime Minister of India said on the 28th of 
March in the Indian Parliament: 
“Tt is intended to regularise the position in Kashmir, 
whereby the authority does not flow from an absolute 
sovereign, or from a political party, but is derived from 
the people.” 


On the one hand he yearns for the verdict of the people of 
Kashmir, on the other he inflicts on them the jackboot of 
the Indian Army. For every 40 citizens in Indian occupied 
Kashmir he has posted one armed Indian soldier to ‘protect’ 
their freedom and to ‘guide’ them in the exercise of their 
free right of vote! 

Of late the spokesmen of the Government of India have 
been iterating and reiterating that they owe a duty to the 
people of Kashmir. I firmly believe that they do. The duty 
is to carry out the pledge which India gave them — that they 
will be free to decide their own future and the question of 
accession by means of a fair and impartial plebiscite. Pakistan 
also owes them a duty. The United Nations owe them a 
duty too. It is the same in all three cases — the duty to en- 
sure for the people of the State the right to decide their own 
future and the question of accession by means of a free and 
impartial plebiscite. On the faithful performance of this duty 
hinges not only their own good name but the peace of the 
world. None can with honour break a pledge so solemnly and 
repeatedly given. India may seek to evade the fulfilment of 
her pledge; it is for her to pause and think whether she wants 
to go down in history as a breaker of a pledge so solemnly 
given in the forum of world nations. 


If India repudiates her international commitments and 
flouts the authority of the Security Council, a duty devolves 
on the United Nations to deal effectively with the situation. 
Facts are so unmistakably patent that despite the gigantic 
propaganda machinery brought into motion by the Govern- 
ment of India, the world is in no doubt about the merits of 
the case. On this issue India today stands solitary and alone. 
World opinion has given its verdict against her. 


For our part we in Pakistan are quite clear about our 
responsibilities and duties. We want to live in peace and 
friendship with all nations, especially with India with whose 
people we have long and close associations. We are con- 
vinced that India and Pakistan can effectively meet the chal- 
lenge of the time only by the closest cooperation. It is un- 
fortunate indeed that we should be engaged in mutual con- 
flict when we should be mobilising our moral and material 
resources for the happiness and prosperity of our peoples and 
for the cause of world peace and human progress. Coopera- 
tion, however, can only come by mutual understanding and 
respect. 

Kashmir which today is the main cause of conflict between 
us can become a turning point in our relations if India agrees 
faithfully and sincerely to redeem her pledge which both In- 
dia and Pakistan have given to the people of Kashmir. But, 
as I have already said, if India elects not to honour her solemn 
undertaking. we shall never, never, turn away from the path 
of duty. In no case and under no circumstances shall we 
allow India to retain her hold over the people of Kashmir 
by military force, whatever the consequences. 


What Asia Can Give The World 


MANY PEOPLE ARE ILLITERATE BUT NOT UNINTELLIGENT 
By SIR BENEGAL NARSING RAU, Ambassador, Indian Representative to the United Nations 
Delivered before Mademoiselle’s Eighth College Forum, New York, N. Y., April 14, 1951 


talk is a peculiarly difficult one. You must all have 

read, what indeed is a fact, that Asia is a large conti- 
nent about 17 million square miles in area with a population 
of over 1 billion inhabitants at various levels of under-de- 
velopment and needing all the assistance they can get from 
the rest of the world. You must, therefore, be wondering 
what Asia can have to give to the world. 

I have no wish to sail under false colours and must tell 
you at once that my knowledge of Asia is somewhat limited: 
I have no first-hand knowledge of any Asian country except 
India, Pakistan, Burma and to a slight extent, Ceylon; of 
the other countries, my knowledge—i.e., such knowledge 
as I have—is derived from books and from the reports of 
India’s diplomatic representatives. I cannot, therefore, pre- 
tend to be an expert on Asian matters; for the most part, I 
am just a student like many of you. 

The first thing to remember about Asia is that many of 
its countries—e.g., China, India and Arabia—were in the 
van of civilization many, many centuries ago. We were the 
home of philosophy and religion and we were amongst the 
leaders of thought in such sciences as then existed—mathe- 
matics, astronomy, chemistry. In India—which is the country 
I know best—we had highly developed systems of Govern- 
ment, centuries before the Christian era: empires, monarchies, 
republics, etcetera. Since then the country has suffered wave 
after wave of foreign invasion; but these successive invasions, 
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whatever their other results, have not destroyed but only 
modified and even enriched the culture of the country. I be- 
lieve the same thing is true of most other Asian countries, 
so that when they emerge into independent nationhood, as 
most of them have already done, they will do so with a 
certain cultural background. They will have minds and 
ideals and judgments of their own, which we must all take 
care to respect. 

Let me mention a few other facts about Asia, using India 
as an illustration. In India today, we have a population of 
about 350 million consisting of Hindus, Moslems, Christians, 
Sikhs, and others. Under our new Constitution, there is going 
to be adult suffrage—every man or woman above the age of 
21 will have a vote; so that our total Electoral Roll will be 
in the neighbourhood of 180 million. Our percentage of 
literacy, i.e., of those who can read and write at least one 
language—is between 15 and 20. People sometimes ask, “It 
is all very well to speak of a cultured background but if 85% 
of the Electorate is illiterate, what will be the result? What 
kind of laws and government will the country have? What 
part can it play in international affairs?” 

The Editor of a well-known New York journal was re- 
cently in India and has given us a most interesting account of 
what he found. In a small village near Calcutta he spoke 
through an interpreter to a farmer of 52 whom he discovered 
to be a fine conversationalist, well-versed in Hindu religion 
and philosophy. After 40 minutes of talk, the visitor ex- 
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pressed the hope that upon his return to the U.S. A. he 
might continue the discussion by correspondence. To his 
amazement he was told that the farmer could not read nor 
write. In Madras he had a similar experience, following 
a lecture which he delivered at the University. A young man 
of about 30 got up to ask a question about political organiza- 
tion in America. The lecturer, in the 5 minutes allowed for 
each question, did his best to explain; at the end of this 
lecture, he sought out the questioner and offered to send him 
further material from America if he would write down his 
name and address. The young man, who spoke quite good 
English, said he had not learnt how to write in English or 
indeed any other language. Incidents of this kind occurred 
repeatedly and the visitor realized at last that people could 
be well-developed intellectually and yet have no contact with 
the written word. 

There is not only this widespread illiteracy, but there is 
also lack of knowledge, as we count knowledge. Away from 
the towns—and, as you all know, the Indian population is 
very largely rural—even the names of Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin, Hitler, Truman and Attlee are unknown. Far less 
is there any knowledge of such things as Communism or 
Democracy or Atomic Energy or the Korean War or the 
United Nations. 

All the same, the people are not backward or unintelligent. 
In their own way, they are quite well-informed, of the things 
they need for their own daily purposes. They have also a very 
highly developed sense of justice or moral obligation. 

Such, briefly, is Mr. Norman Cousins’ estimate of the 
Indian villager, and I can confirm its substantial truth from 
my own knowledge and experience. It would, therefore, be 
wrong to assume that merely because of his illiteracy, he 
would be unable to form an intelligent judgement on the 
things that concern him or to cast an intelligent vote. In all 
probability, the present leadership will be returned to power 
in India at the next general election. 


I can now proceed to deal with the question which has 
been propounded for this talk—What Can Asia Give the 
World? I believe that Asian Countries, having freed them- 
selves from foreign domination, can best serve the world by 
exercising their freedom according to their own honest judg- 
ment on every possible occasion. Let me illustrate once again 
by taking the case of India. 


Until August 15, 1947, India was, from the point of view 
of foreign affairs, largely a dependency of the United King- 
dom; from that date until January 26, 1950, it has been a 
Republic with a Constitution of its own making. Our in- 
dependence in foreign affairs thus dates from August 15, 
1947. Therefore in the international field India is indeed 
an infant, a little over three years old. Critics of our foreign 
policy are apt to forget this fact and its consequences, al- 
though I must add that to be new in the international scene is 
sometimes an advantage. Let me mention some of these con- 
sequences which, I think, you will easily understand if you 
remember your own history. I believe that until the First 
World War, that is to say for nearly a century and a half 
after independence, the United States of America set before 
itself the ideal of ‘“‘No entangling alliances.” You will not, 
therefore, be surprised if India has been similarly attempting 
in these early years of its independence to steer clear of in- 
ternational controversies and avoid their inevitable entangle- 
ments. We have a host of domestic problems to solve and 
build up our internal strength, in order to preserve and make 
full use of our new freedom and if only for this reason, we 
have been most reluctant to meddle in matters that did not 
clearly concern us. But unfortunately, that is to say, un- 
fortunately from this point of view, we are now members of 









a World Organization, the United Nations—in fact we have 
been members from before 1947—and India is also at present 
a member of its most important organ, the Security Council. 
We have thus constantly to take part in international con- 
troversies of every kind if we are not to evade our responsi- 
bilities. Isolation being impossible, we had to decide how 
best we could serve the international community. Our Prime 
Minister decided at an early stage that the only way in which 
we, or indeed any other country, could serve the United 
Nations, was to judge each issue on the merits as dispas- 
sionately as we could and express freely what we thought. In 
other words, we were not to commit ourselves in advance to 
support this or that country or group of countries, but were to 
endeavor, as each issue arose, to say and do what we thought 
right. This is not an easy role; critics often nickname it 
neutrality or a middle-of-the-road policy. But surely to 
think and speak as you think right is not “neutrality.” After 
all, the ennobling difference between this country and certain 
others is that thought and speech here are free; to exercise 
this freedom is not neutrality but the very essence of what is 
called the American way of life. 

Nevertheless, as I have already said, this is not an easy 
thing to do and misunderstandings often arise, particularly 
in a period of stress such as we are passing through just now. 
Well-meaning people in this country sometimes ask me 
“Why is India not always on our side?” Let me answer 
this question with an anecdote which I related recently: 
The Chief Justice of an Indian High Court once asked a 
brother judge noted for his independence, “Why are you so 
difficult? Why don’t you always agree with me?”’ The judge 
replied, “Chief, the day I can’t disagree with you, I shall be 
of no use to you: you might as well replace me with a grama- 
phone record.” This is our view, too: without independence 
of thought and speech no country can play its full part in the 
United Nations. 


There are other fields too in which Asia can enrich the 
world. Confining myself, once again, to India, let me recall 
that about 1913, the Nobel Prize for Literature was awarded 
to the great Indian savant, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. A few 
years later, Cambridge was the scene of the meteoric career 
of an Indian mathematical genius—pronounced by competent 
judges to have been without a rival in his own field. In 
1930, an Indian scientist won the Nobel Prize for Physics. 
And throughout these years up to 1948, India gave to the 
world, the message of Mahatma Gandhi, by word and deed. 
Thus Indian culture is still a living force, manifesting itself 
in various directions. 


In these days of frustration, when individual effort seems 
powerless to arrest the inexorable match of events, it may be 
useful to remind you of certain typical incidents of Mahatma 
Gandhi's life. I have had occasion to relate them often be- 
fore, but I have been told that they will bear repetition; so 
those of you who have already heard the story will please 
forgive me. 

Towards the end of August 1947, I was on my way to 
Burma to help in the framing of her new Constitution and I 
stopped for a couple of days in Calcutta en route. The 
Mahatma was also there at the time; it was a period of 
general Hindu-Moslem tension, but Calcutta itself was com- 
paratively quiet. So I asked the Head of the Police whether 
the peace that reigned in the city was in any manner due to 
the presence of Gandhi. He replied, “Oh, no—that is due to 
a multitude of other causes—chiefly the efficiency of the 
police. One man cannot bring peace to a whole city.” I 
congratulated the police and continued my journey to Ran- 
goon. About the first week of September, I was again in 
Calcutta on my return journey and again there was complete 
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peace in the city. But there had been grave events during the 
interval. In fact, on August 31, there had been a serious 
disturbance, the very house in which the Mahatma was living 
being attacked and he himself narrowly escaping injury. 
Next day, he started a fast—a fast unto death unless the 
warring communities came to their senses and promised to 
behave themselves. ‘The fast lasted 73 hours; but during this 
period, leaders of all communities—Hindu, Moslem, Chris- 
tian—and of all organizations, merchants, shop-keepers, 
workers,—came to his bedside and signed a pledge that there 
would be no more communal trouble. And from that day, 
for months on end, there was no trouble either in Calcutta 
or anywhere else in Bengal, although there was grave trouble 
in other parts of India. It was shortly after this dramatic 
change in Calcutta that I happened to to be in the city on my 
return journey from Rangeon; and I happened to see the 
Head of the Police again. So I asked him what he thought 
of the situation this time. He replied, ‘““This time I must 
confess that peace has been brought by the efforts of one man 
and one man alone.” There we see a proof of one of the 
articles of the Mahatma’s philosophy: if the cause is just, one 
man with faith and determination can win through. What 
is true of the individual is true of organizations and this 
should be a source of strength and hope to all the organiza- 
tions that have joined in today’s function. It is also true of 
countries: one country, with faith and determination, can 
win through in time. It is in this hope that we who have the 
honour to represent India in the United Nations are trying 
to carry out our duties. I have often quoted—and shall take 
the liberty of quoting once again—-what a great admirer 


wrote of Gladstone: “We believe in no man’s infallibility, 
but it is restful to be sure of one man’s integrity.” India, like 
any other country, may make mistakes; but even if she is in 
a minority of one, we are anxious that there should be no 
doubt of her integrity. As you know only too well, it is not 
easy to be in a minority in these days. Fortunately, this is 
still a free part of the world, and, in spite of occasional mis- 
understandings, we can still exercise freedom of expression of 
opinion. 

I sometimes wonder whether “the worth of the human 
person” —to quote the words of the Charter of the United 
Nations—is fully realized by us, or whether by constant 
repetition the words are coming to lose their meaning. To 
guard against this danger, we might recall an analogy sug- 
gested by the latest developments of science in the world of 
matter. The atomic bomb is the greatest explosive force that 
we know in the physical world today. Yet, what starts this 
tremendous explosion is one single neutron—an infinitesimal, 
invisible particle which acting as a kind of gun first sets off 
two other guns and then each of these two sets off two others 
and so on, until there is a terrific force of almost earth-shaking 
dimensions. What is true of the physical world is also true 
of the moral; there also we may have vast chain-reactions 
radiating from a single individual. One of the lessons which 
we may learn from modern science, therefore, is the impor- 
tance of the infinitesimally small and by analogy, the tremen- 
dous potential worth of the individual human person and the 
immense value of individual freedom. If a single individual, 
organization, or country can set in motion the right kind of 
idea, it may ultimately move the whole world. + 


Latin America and the Point 4 Program 


ROAD BLOCKS MUST BE REMOVED 


By SPRUILLE BRADEN, Chairman, New York City Anti-Crime Committee, 
formerly Ambassador to Argentina, Colombia and Cuba 


Delivered at the annual Latin American Day luncheon of the Lions Club, New York, N. Y., April 10, 1951 


deeply appreciate. Especially is it a privilege to join 
with the distinguished Consuls General of the other 
republics in celebrating Pan American Day. 

“Cuentas claras nacen buenos amigos”, which translated 
is “Clear accounts make good friends’. 

‘Today, therefore, I shall present the issues frankly, no 
matter how controversial they may be. In this way, | may 
hope to divert your gaze—towards certain fallacies, mis- 
apprehensions or mistakes in emphasis which occasionally 
obscure the broad picture of this hemisphere’s development. 
Still more, I trust my thoughts and manner of approach 
will conform to the Lions Code of Ethics. 

For instance, the main theme of many modern political 
leaders and orators, editors and commentators is PEACE 
—WORLDWIDE PEACE. While, of course, peace is 
highly desirable, almost imperative, it should not be the sole, 
or even primary, objective for man to pursue. 

We could have universal peace, or at least the absence of 
war, tomorrow morning if all nations would subserviently 
bow their heads to the Soviet yoke. But even Tito and his 
communists presently resist and will fight to avoid this hu- 
miliation. 

As the Yalta Conference appears to have accepted the 
resurgence of power politics, so it was a fundamental error 
to suppose that the United Nations could embrace all man- 
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kind in a single peace-group. Inevitably, divergent interests 
and doctrines within any such organization bring differences, 
discords, antagonisms, and even bloodshed of the kind we 
have seen in Palestine, Greece and elsewhere. Infinitely 
more ominous than these, however, is the irreconcilable clash 
of ideologies—not so much the freedom of the West arrayed 
against the slavery of the East, as typified in Korea, but 
rather the crass materialism of a regime of Godless men 
opposed to the profound Faith of peoples already possessing 
or seeking the support of spiritual inspiration. 

We need not be surprised that the evil passions, purposes 
and acts of the atheists in the Kremlin render the attainment 
of peace impossible. Their hideous concepts and connivings 
are the result of the worst phases of human nature being 
concentrated in a small body of men, possessing great power. 
In one disguise or another, similar scoundrels have reappeared 
throughout all history and have had to be suppressed by 
decent society. 

In their cynicism the only thing Stalin and company re- 
spect is force greater than their own. 

Under these circumstances, I cannot go along with those 
who are alarmed lest Moscow and her satellites make good 
their repeated threats to withdraw from the United Nations. 
Their departure would evict their Trojan horse from within 
that organization as well as from within our borders, and 
deprive them of the best forum they have from which to 
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disseminate their lies and insults. By more clearly defining 
the already existing break between them and the Western 
democracies, it might bring into our camp some of those who 
now vacillate or play footy with Stalin and Mao, while 
simultaneously they ask us for handouts in the name of sweet 
charity or if that fails with the blackmail that they too will 
become Communists. But let us consider the problem closer 


to home. 


For instance, we might ask ourselves: ‘““What would hap- 
pen if a communist government were to seize power—to 
take over—in an area close to our frontiers?” Would the 
American republics wait for the dust to settle or would they, 
in defense of that area and of their own security, immediately 
move with force to eject the new regime? The first alter- 
native would involve huge risks; the second would mean 
abandoning the principle of nonintervention and, in a way, a 
resort to the totalitarian methods we abhor. It would not 
be a choice between good and bad, but of picking the lesser 
evil. 


The answer, I believe, lies in the thesis of that great liberal 
statesman, Dr. Rodriguez Larreta, former Uruguayan For- 
eign Minister, he declared that peace and liberty are parallel, 
that the first can not endure without the second, and that to 
conserve them both there should be joint action by the other 
republics were democracy imperilled in any one of them. 
I am happy to say, that, at my instance, the Department of 
State was one of the few chancelleries to adhere to that 
pronouncement. 


Our advocacy of democratic principles has been blunted on 
occasions by a disposition in some quarters to adopt a negative 
or wavering approach toward Soviet expansionism and ag- 
gression; by unwarranted forebearance; and by allowing our 
policy of containing Russian communism to lead us into day 
to day expediences, thus permitting the Cominform indirectly 
to force our hand. 

All this nation’s policies and actions must be positive. Our 
survival depends on what we do ourselves, every one of us. 
We must win our own battles and not depend on others to 
fight for us. Rome tried that system with tragic consequences. 
Let us cultivate good friends who may join our cause, but 
count on none of them too much. 


For the foreseeable future the United States insofar as 
may be possible must keep itself so powerful economically, 
diplomatically, militarily and in all other ways as First, to 
discourage every action, however indirect, by any nation or 
group of nations which could conceivably drag this country 
into war, Second, to insure victory in the event of war. 


To sustain an adequate military establishment for these 
purposes, our Government must emulate the prudent man 
who, in order to carry essential insurance, rigorously econo- 
mizes on luxuries and, if needs be, on necessities. We can and 
must make ourselves invulnerable. By doing so we will be- 
come self-confident—the first requisite to great undertakings 
—and will gain the respect of our friends and recruits for our 
case. Also our enemies will be less inclined to embark on 
militaristic adventures or so brazenly to continue their in- 
sidious infiltrations amongst the democracies. 


Even the intensity of the “cold war” may be diminished, 
although I believe we will have to accustom ourselves to living 
under its conditions for many years to come. This we can 
do with a fair measure of comfort and happiness, just as for 
generations every European nation even in socalled times 
of peace, has lived more or less normally under the ever- 
present menace of involvement in a major conflict and the 
persistence of minor engagements. 

If, as I allege, peace is a secondary matter, meriting far less 


allocution than it has received, what then is our primary 
objective ? 

I submit that the most pressing subject to which we should 
dedicate our thoughts and efforts is the bolstering and spread 
of honesty and freedom as norms of conduct for everyone 
individually and collectively, nationally and internationally. 
To fail in this enterprise may spell the end of civilization 
as we know it. To succeed can bring ever-increasing well- 
being, justice and happiness to all humanity and in due course 
extricate us from the labyrinth of enigmas caused by Korea, 
the “cold war,” atomic fission, the disintegration of empires, 
and the multitude of other irritants which plague us. 

Let me express this thought in another way: It is my 
conviction that the greatest danger to our free democratic 
existence lies in the inter-related and destructive impulses 
caused by the breakdown in morality everywhere and the 
increasing concentration in an usurpation by government 
of more and more controls over our lives. 


These twin evils have crept up on us surreptitiously. Ex- 
amples here of this covert approach are: 


lst—The utterly demoralizing attempt by government 
to enforce virtue by fiat under the 18th Amendment; 

2nd—The United States Government’s repudiation of its 
solemn commitments by destroying the convertibility of our 
money into gold and subsequently juggling the value of its 
irredeemable currency. 

3rd—With the excuse that the farmer must be saved from 
financial disaster—a paternalistic benignity, which neither 
you nor I enjoy—our Federal Government has invested and 
continues to invest annually several billions of taxpayers, 
yours and my, money in agricultural surpluses. By so doing 
it has maintained food prices at near-peak levels and imposed 
production allotments and marketing quotas in contravention 
of Thomas Jefferson’s wise dictum—“ Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we should soon 
want bread.” 


In all fairness it must be admitted that the two world 
wars, and as was only to be expected, greatly augmented both 
immorality and the number of governmental regulations and 
interferences in private affairs. Also, inventions and the com- 
plications of modern life make more governmental controls 
essential. Necessarily as the epoch of the covered wagon 
merged into the horse-and-buggy era and thence into the 
period of the automobile and finally the airplane, more and 
newer traffic rules became imperative for the protection of 
everyone concerned. Government has had to extend its 
sphere of influence. 


On the other hand, as yet I have seen scant inclination 
by bureaucrats anywhere either to relinquish controls or to 
recognize that when disbursing the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money, they are, in effect, serving as trustees and are morally 
bound to employ maximum care and economy. To do other- 
wise, to be negligent or extravagant with other people’s money 
or, through deficits and inflation, to depreciate the value of 
our savings and insurance, breaks the faith, kills the incentive 
and impoverishes the nation. 


It is pertinent once more to quote Thomas Jefferson: ‘““We 
must make our choice between economy and liberty or pro- 
fusion and servitude.” I might interpolate that the “pro- 
fusion” would, at best, be temporary and would consist almost 
wholly of promises. Jefferson goes on to say: “If we run 
into such debts we must be taxed in our meat and drink, 
in our necessities and in our comforts, in our labors and 
in our amusements. If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labors of the people under the pretense of 
caring for them, they will be happy.” 
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These are the warnings which we see all around us every 
day and which presage the growth of just such a planned 
economy as brought the collapse of the later Roman Empire 
and the regression of a civilized society into conditions which 
made possible the Dark Ages. We must heed this and other 
similar lessons of history, lest forgetting the past we be con- 
demned to live it again. 

What was all this that I have said to do with the devel- 
opment of Latin America? In essence, it means that unless 
there is more morality and less abuse of and intrusion into 
business by all twenty-one American governments, the sound, 
economic development of this hemisphere will be retarded 
and even, perhaps, entirely thwarted. 


To justify this conclusion, the following comments are 
pertinent, when drawn against the broad background I have 
pictured for you. 


Except within very narrow limits, the Latin American 
republics cannot afford to arm on a scale which would en- 
able them to make any really worthwhile military effort in 
the event of a third world war. Their principal contribu- 
tion should be to supply strategic materials and to protect the 
production and transportation thereof against sabotage or 
other hindrances. The United States must assume the de- 
fense of the entire hemisphere. It should also be noted that 
so long as the Rio de Janeiro Mutual Defense Pact remains 
operative, there appears to be little danger of an intra- 
American conflict of any real importance. 


Therefore, the existing military establishments through- 
out the Latin American republics, which account for 30 to 
50 percent or even more of their budgets, are improvident. 
They should be reduced to a size sufficient only to ensure the 
maintenance of internal order. Their retrenchment alone 
would substantially improve the economies of these countries. 
Incidentally, it might abate the rash of coups d’etat which so 
often debilitate the American democracies. 


In connection with the defense of our Southern flank, we 
must unremittingly be alert to the presence in those countries 
of strong, well-disciplined groups whose thoughts, instincts 
and activities are motivated by hatred for the United States 
and what we call our “way of life.” These elements are 
either communistic or neofascist. The differences between 
them, from the aspect of the preservation of democracy and 
the defense of the hemisphere, are insignificant; especially 
as they have a way of ganging up together, just as Hitler 
and Stalin did in 1939. 

Until now, in Latin America, the fascists have been more 
successful than the communists. But the only to be expected 
recoil from existing authoritarianisms may reverse this situa- 
tion. In any event, both the red and the black fascists will 
gladly seize the first opening to stab us and our democratic 
friends of the other republics in the back. 

Meanwhile, they employ every artifice to entice the 
masses into their respective folds. Especially do they play 
upon generally low living rates. There is grave peril in 
this situation. 


Nevertheless, we are prone to over-emphasize the degree 
to which these totalitarians are able to capitalize on poverty 
and illiteracy. We forget, amongst other things, the innate 
individualism of the Latin, the tremendous spiritual influence 
of the Catholic Church and that after all “man does not 
live by bread alone.” Manifestly, for humane reasons as 
well as from the purely egotistic consideration of our own 
self-defense, we should try vigorously to assist in the sound 
economic development of these neighbors. In this respect, 
they should have priority over any other part of the globe. 
Moreover, by genuinely constructive enterprise and invest- 


ment, we can help these friends to endure the rigors of the 
“cold war” and later to remain as our allies. 

But enough of peace and war. What about the breakdown 
in morality and excessive governmental controls? 

First of all, as it may be taken to be practically a law of 
nature that, given time, dictatorships inexorably become cor- 
rupt, so corrupt governments usually lead to dictatorship. It 
is well to bear this truism in mind as we consider the purely 
economic facets of the immorality problem. 

An old Spanish saying runs—‘‘En todas partes ~e cuecen 
habas” (everywhere faba-beans are boiled.) In other words, 
some immorality exists among all peoples. But the break- 
down in morality in some instances has now reached such 
dimensions as seriously to impede the economic development 
of this hemisphere. It is high time that not only we, as 
individuals, but the authorities frankly face the fact that 
in a few—happily, only a few—American countries venality 
has become so widespread and extreme that honest enterprises 
are severely handicapped, forced out of business and destroyed. 
The security of United States investments in these particular 
places has been so endangered that those who can get out any- 
where near whole, are doing so and new capital and tech- 
niques will not venture into those countries until the cor- 
ruption is largely eradicated. The wise bee will not touch 
the faded flower. 

A collateral result of this malignant condition is that had 
not so large a portion of their national incomes been de- 
flected, over the years, into dishonest hands, those few nations 
might today be world financial powers. Instead they are 
economically distressed. 

The givers of bribes or graft are equally to be condemned 
with the recipients thereof. Hence, it should be underscored 
that in these particular cases to which I have referred, the 
corruption has usually been forced on business by avaricious 
officials. True, American capital likewise has occasionally 
been responsible for these abuses, but it has paid for them 
dearly; the many innocent suffering with the very small 
number of guilty. Moreover, through the years, United States 
business morals have steadily improved and I am proud to 
say that today the vast majority of our industrialists, mer- 
chants and bankers in Latin America are of highest integrity. 


It has been emphasized officially that the development of 
the undeveloped areas under the Point IV Program must 
largely be done by private enterprise. It cannot be reiteratd 
too often that private enterprise is far and away the best, 
and in most circumstances the only really sound means to 
develop the known or unknown resources of a new country. 
To employ the United States taxpayers’ money directly or 
indirectly for these ends is impractical, invalidated by experi- 
ence, and wrong both in principle and practice. 


Those, who at great expense in time and money have 
developed scientific and industrial knowledge, experience and 
techniques, cannot be expected to give them away without 
adequate compensation. On the other hand, neither the 
United States, any other government, the United Nations 
nor the Organization of American States possess any great 
store of these things. They cannot, therefore, supply them 
to undeveloped areas. It would be improper for govern- 
mental or United Nations officials to attempt to play the 
role, for which they are ill-equipped, of promoters, bankers 
or industrialists. Any endeavor to carry out the Point 1V 
Program by governmental media, national or international, 
and to finance it with the taxpayers’ money—as Washington 
now proposes—will accomplish little or nothing worthwhile. 
Even worse, it will mean more bureaucracy, more extrava- 
gance and incompetence, and the expansion of the very evils 
which at present prevent industrialists and investors from 
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again performing as they have so magnificently proven their 
ability to do in the past. 

Essentially it is a pioneering job which must be done in 
Latin America. To do it will require those qualities of 
daring and self-reliance, initiative and persistence, know-how 
and judgment, which the early myriad-handed pioneers pos- 
sessed in this country. In fact, it might even be argued that 
those trail blazers who so heroically conquered a recalcitrant 
nature of well-nigh impenetrable forests and swamps, of 
huge mountain ranges and parched deserts, or of floods and 
hurricanes; who fought wild beasts and hostile Indians; who 
endured hunger and illness, fatigue and suffering, together 
with a multiplicity of other hardships could not even have 
begun their westward treks under the impediments which 
must be removed if this nation and its neighbors are to con- 
tinue their forward march. 

Certainly, no covered wagon train could advance many 
miles under the practice of featherbedding; no virgin lands 
could be converted into productive farms on a thirty-five 
to forty-hour week; no prospector could risk his all or that 
of his backers to find and develop new mines if he and they 
were subjected to present exhorbitant and double taxation. 
The early pioneers sought first, opportunity and then by im- 
proving their families labored seven days a week, from before 
sun-up until after sundown. But even they would have been 
discouraged before starting had they also had to deal with 
bureaucracies indoctrinated by socialistic nostrums or the 
chimera of abundance without toil, or to struggle with all 
the vast overlapping of governmental regulations, interfer- 
ences, and taxes which confront this generation. 

These and other obstructions to progress must speedily be 
reduced to a minimum, not only to insure our own prosperity, 
but to set a stimulating example for others. 

We wish to strengthen the United Nations and the Organ- 
ization of American States. But this should be done by sim- 
plification, because, lest we look sharply, through the pro- 
liferation of their powers, functions and structures, these 
two organizations soon will be converted into super-States, 
thus keeping their international controls and regulations on 
top of the domestic ones from which we already suffer. This 
tendency is apparent already. 

When we and the other republics have removed the road 
blocks, when that impalpable but all-essential thing called 
“climate” has been achieved, when real incentives have been 
established, our development capital and “know-how” will 
again go South, to do precisely the things sought by Point 
IV and on a scale and in a manner which will hugely benefit 
everyone involved. 

The creation of these encouraging conditions, may be 
facilitated somewhat through international accords and dip- 
lomatic action, but principally will depend on the individual 
efforts of each nation. If our neighbors and we sincerely 
wish to attain greater productivity, which will foster better 
working conditions and hours, augment real wages and 
strengthen all of us economically, each of our governments 
must learn and adjust themselves to the basic economic facts 
of life. We must eradicate enactments and practices which 
are superfluous or detrimental to progress and which discrim- 
inate against foreigners. We must enact and honestly ad- 
minister proper laws and regulations which will insure fair 
treatment and encourage private initiative. We must balance 
our economies and budgets, eliminating governmental ex- 
travagance and inefficiency, mounting deficits and intolerable 
taxes. Parenthetically, I might add that excessive taxes are 
one of the most pernicious forms of control and regimenta- 
tion. We must stabilize our currencies at honest values and 
create free exchanges therefore, returning so quickly as may 


be feasible to the gold currency standard. We must make 
our social legislation viable as well as idealistic so that it 
will benefit the workers and not the demagogues. We must 
permit business to make honest profits and to bring those 
profits home. Finally, investors must be secured against both 
direct and indirect confiscations or expropriations. If for 
justifiable reasons a property is taken, there should be ade- 
quate, effective and prior compensation to cover its full value, 
which should comprehend such items as mineral reserves, 
goodwill, and other intangibles. 

If the twenty-one American republics will carry out these 
measures, the so-called “dollar shortages”—including the 
scarcity of dollars for new development in this country— 
will vanish like summer snow. 

The proposal to cure the ills I have detailed by a series 
of bilateral treaties between the United States and the other 
republics would be helpful. However, they would be ex- 
tremely difficult to draft and negotiate in a manner which 
would convince potential investors. Also, like all agreements, 
their efficacy would depend on the vigor and good faith with 
which the several governments proceed. If there is whole- 
hearted compliance for a reasonable period, there would then 
no longer be need for the treaties. In short, all that any 
nation need do to obtain capital and techniques is to restore 
honesty to public affairs and free business from the shackles 
of bureaucratic controls. 

The twenty-one American republics have arrived at the 
fork, where the decision must be made, as to whether they 
will take the high road to progress and ever-improving living 
standards through free, private, competitive enterprise, or the 
low road, to the debilitating mediocrity of paternalism, regi- 
mentation and lower living standards which in the end will 
spell ruin for everyone. The decision made by our people, 
will determine the success or failure of the Point IV Prograin. 
If they elect to continue the proven, virile methods of the 
democratic-capitalistic system, then we can look forward to a 
future of exploration and development, of growth and pros- 
perity. 

The 64-dollar question is how to induce our electorates 
to demand that their governments take the high road, the 
only road which will genuinely benefit all, I repeat all, 
of the people. 

The answer lies in the fact that American business men, 
in addition to the tremendous job they have done in develop- 
ment, technical advancement, and production, likewise are the 
world’s best salesmen. Why not use this ability, both at home 
and abroad, to sell our free, private, competitive enterprise 
system, which made the United States the greatest, wealthiest, 
and most powerful country the world has ever known? 

By discreetly—not patronizingly—employing the same 
energies and skills with which they market their regular 
merchandise, they could successfully sell this proven system. 
The product is infinitely superior to that offered by the to- 
talitarians, socialists or any other competitors. The potential 
consumers innately love liberty, loathe regimentation, and 
are thirsting for the high living standards and prosperity 
which only our incentive system can bring. 

It has been said that the masses are on the march. But 
they rarely start to march without leaders. If, through sui- 
cidal indolence or neglect, we sit idly by; if we fail to sell 
them our product and instead permit them to follow the 
leadership of “do-gooders” and demagogues, the end of our 
way of life will come sooner than we think. 

Duty and self-respect, honesty and the defense of the lib- 
erties to which we are dedicated, all demand that we give 
these masses forthright, constructive leadership; that we con- 
vince them that our system is the best. The leadership we 
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offer must be one which recognizes that the continued im- 
provement in the conditions of living and employment for all 
the workers is a principal responsibility of capital. If each 
of us, you and I, individually and collectively, will do that 
selling job, the troubles which now afflict humanity will be 
over sooner than we think. 

From what I have said, I trust you will agree with me 
that the healthy development, widest popular well-being and 
prosperity of the twenty-one American republics, before all 


else, rest on Honesty and Freedom—on Ethics, as set. forth 
in the Lions Code. If the dynamic freedoms of individual 
opportunity and private enterprise are extinguished, all other 
freedoms will go out with them. We have paid too dearly 
in blood and treasure, to win those freedoms to lose them 
now. They will not perish if we will build on the solid 
foundations of morality and liberty. If we do that, we may 
also attain Peace and World Order. 


Carry The Light 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION IN AN AGE OF DANGER 


By H. F. HARDING, Professor of Speech, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Keynote Address before the Fifth National Student Congress on Public Affairs of Delta Sigma Rho, Honorary Forensics 
Society, Chicago, Illinois, April 12, 1951 


ee AN, biologically considered . . . is the most formid- 
M able of all beasts of prey, and, indeed, is the only 
one that preys systematically on its own species.” 
Thus spoke William James in his Memories and Studies pub- 
lished in 1911. And William Hazlett wrote in 1826: “Man 
is a make-believe animal —he is never so truly himself as 
when he is acting a part.”” In our own day the philosopher 
Santayana has said: “Mankind is a tribe of animals, living 
by habits and thinking in symbols; and it can never be any- 
thing else.” 

These are indeed bitterly pessimistic views — and if I fully 
believed them I would be out of place in attempting to dis- 
cuss with you briefly this evening as a theme or a kind of a 
keynote the subject, “Public Discussion in an Age of Danger.” 
You see, I am brash enough to believe that the older man 
becomes the closer he approaches the view that it is better 
to talk matters out than to fight them out. It is essentially 
my faith in this view that keeps my hope for the United Na- 
tions alive — in spite of the Maliks, the Vyshinskys, and the 
Gromykos. 


And so I want to take counsel with you in a modest way 
on the part you as delegates to this Fifth Delta Sigma Rho 
Congress on Public Affairs have to play in the next few hours 
and days. | want first to comment on the kind of a world 
we live in and then | want to suggest some attitudes for you 
to consider in the conduct of the important business of your 
deliberations. You come here as student-delegates, it is true. 
But in a larger sense you come here as American citizens. 
Your arguments and your final resolutions will be under scru- 
tiny. You will be discussing the identical topics that are in the 
minds and hearts of our Senators and Representatives, our 
State Department policy staff, our military leaders, our diplo- 
mats, and our thinking citizens everywhere. You have a heavy 
responsibility and | know you will discharge it with full con- 
science and honor. 


1 


Even those happy folk who read only the comics know that 
we are indeed in an Age of Danger. And there are varying 
shades of that condition. If you live in Washington, it is an 
age of. crises — one piling up on the one before. If you live 
in Western Europe it is an age of fear — fear of imminent 
attack, And, if you happen to be on a certain Asian peninsula 


just below or just above the 38th parallel, you know full well 
the days and nights are meant for mortal combat. 


It is unnecessary for me to review the events since last 
June 28th. You know that we are fighting a good-sized war 
(we've suffered 59,000 casualties in killed, wounded, and 
missing in action so far) — largely to prevent another global 
war, a third in our generation. : 

It’s easy for Americans to think of this grim struggle as 
solely confined to Korea. But it isn’t. The soldier, the diplo- 
mat, and the citizen all have their parts. And the key to our 
undertaking, to our plans and hopes of victory is based on 
the very activity we are dedicating ourselves to for the re- 
mainder of this week. I refer of course to public discussion, 
and its outcome, an informed public opinion. Discussion is the 
democratic way of reaching a decision. True, it’s a costly and 
tedious way and one with which we often grow impatient. 
But for us there is no other way. When we are discouraged 
we need to seek ways to improve discussion not to abolish it. 

General Marshall tells us that our present state of half war, 
half peace may last for ten years or even longer. Barring an 
outright worldwide conflagration it’s the price we must pay 
for the kind of security it affords. For this reason General 
Omar Bradley has warned we must have “a long-range policy 
on which to base our preparedness. It cannot be improvised 
in a moment to meet a special crisis. Nor can it waver with 
every wind that blows across the Elbe or down the Yangste.” 
So we need continuing, alert, intelligent, resourceful discus- 
sion — and we'll need it as long as our grave situation exists. 

We are safe for a breathing spell at best. President Conant 
of Harvard said last month that the danger of a third global 
war “turns on the fact that a few years hence the handful 
of men who rule Russia may decide that the power of our 
Strategic Air Force has been largely cancelled out.” 


Meanwhile, we must seek every means within our own 
councils and within the United Nations to understand our 
problem and to prepare for our defense. We cannot afford 
to relax or to slip again into that fatal attitude — that mix- 
ture of disbelief and trust, of ignorance and half-knowledge, 
or not caring and not fearing that beset us from V-J day to 
the attack in Korea. Post the guards, inspect them, train new 
ones, and change the orders to keep up with the time. That’s 
what we’re committed to now or we're defeated. It is a Gar- 
rison State — but it’s one where the ordinary citizen, thank 
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God, still has a large share in the policy-making process. We, 
as representative citizens, have a vital obligation to improve 
ourselves so that we can make an even larger contribution 
to our cause. We must revitalize and strengthen our tech- 
niques for discussion — just as surely as we must build up 
our military might. Indeed the two go hand in hand. Only 
an informed citizenry will support a democratic military ma- 
chine for any prolonged period. “For an Army derives its 
moral strength from the people it defends — from their con- 
fidence, their affection, their institutions, their beliefs.””* 

Macauley succinctly stated my belief when he wrote that 
“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it freely.” And Walter Bagehot was sure that 
“No man is on all points so wise as the mass of men after 
a good discussion.” Let me add, the idea that discussion with 
but a majority approval is not enough in 1951. The close 
decisions by close votes are often bad decisions. To convince 
the Russians and those who oppose us we need far more than 
a bare majority sanction. You must therefore work towards 
unanimity in your discussions here and elsewhere. 


2 


What can we say then about ways of achieving better dis- 
cussion and thus better understanding? First of all we need 
Patience. We cannot expect miracles in ten minutes. The 
really difficult takes a little longer. We need an exploring 
attitude — a willingness to follow an idea to a logical and 
a profitable conclusion. “‘Wise venturing is the most com- 
mendable part of human prudence.’’? “A fool often fails be- 
cause he thinks what is difficult is easy, and a wise man because 
what he thinks is easy is difficult.”* There is, as Emerson 
says, “No strong performance without a little fanaticism in 
the performer.” 


This of course does not shut out the art of compromise. 
All parliamentary success eventually rests on compromise. 
But at the same time let us remember Shaw’s words in Man 
and Superman: “Take care to get what you like or you will 
be forced to like what you get.” 


What is the process of public discussion? What are the 
steps? There are many, of course, and they vary with the 
complexity of the problem. We are just beginning to discover 
in a scientific way why some discussions succeed and why 
some fail. To me there are five essentials that every earnest 
discussant should hold before himself. 


First. Get the Facts. An oh how difficult this is! We must 
be vigilant as to the date, the source, the accuracy, the mean- 
ing, the motive, the men, the methods, the language, the sta- 
tistics, the interpretation, the inferences, the final conclusions. 
The mind has to be alert all the way. You'll have to send 
out scouts, reconnoiter in force, and wage total war to get 
all that a reasonable man should knaw. Don’t ever be content 
with big gaps in your knowledge. 


Second. Prepare your Statement. And I underscore the 
word prepare. This is where the art of rhetoric comes in. You 
invent, you select and arrange, you enliven by good style, 
you get ideas in mind, and you deliver. 





1 Brigadier General C. T. Lanham in an address in Washington, 
D. C. on February 21, 1949, before the Small Business Mens Asso- 
ciation. 


*?Lord Halifax, Works, ed. by Walter Raleigh, London, 1912, 
p. 245. 


* John Churton Collins, English Review, “Aphorisms,” April, 1914, 


p. 100 





“One of the functions of an educated man is to talk, and, 
of course, he should try to talk wisely.”"! To do this we must 
have sound information and the capacity to impart it to others 
— with real conviction. 


Third. Strive for an Agreement. You can seldom hope to 
achieve adoption of your original proposals intact. You should 
be prepared to concede, to bargain, to give in, to re-word, and 
to expect a little less, Anybody who thinks he can get all he 
wants all the time simply hasn’t lived very long. This is 
where a knowledge of human nature comes in. In the long 
run a reputation for fair dealing and co-operation will succeed. 
if you don’t believe me follow the proceedings of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


Fourth. Review and Revise. Once your proposal is adopted 
your job is by no means done. You must follow its actual 
operation. It will need attention. It will need care and main- 
tenance, oil, repair, new parts, and regular complete overhaul. 
It is a mistake we Americans too often make to think that 
once a piece of legislation is passed it is good for all eternity. 
Continue your study and be prepared to change your mind 
as new facts and new interpretations require, 


Finally. Work for the Cause. If you really feel deeply about 
the problems you will be discussing here or those you will 
be discussing in the next few years you have a moral obliga- 
tion to inform and to persuade others. That’s part of the 
democratic process, too. You must carry the light and lead 
the way. You must do it with zeal. You must win converts 
and secure means just as surely as does the missionary or the 
preacher, the teacher or the doctor, the business man or the 
scientist. You must have a touch of the crusader in your 
make-up. And a real willingness to go all out for what you 
believe! Senator Fullbright, you know, made a brilliant speech 
in the Senate last week and he said among other things: 
“Too many people in our nation do not believe anything 
with conviction. They question the precepts of God and man, 
indiscriminately. The values of life which were clear to the 
Pilgrims and the Founding Fathers have become dim and hazy 
in outline.”* He urged “a restoration of the faith of our 
people in the validity of the traditional precepts of our demo- 
cratic society.” I applaud his statement. 


3 


Let me close with a note of hope. Man’s future is not with 
the animals. “Our dignity is not in what we do, but in what 
we understand.” Let us increase our understanding and pro- 
mote peace. 


We can do it best by meetings such as this all over the 
land. You students and faculty members must carry back 
the word. You can become discussion Leaders, with a large L. 
I will call you Centurions. A centurion was a captain of a 
Roman century (100 men). It would be magnificent if you 
could each go back to your homes and organize 100 persons 
into a discussion group to study problems like those we are 
going to take up here in this Congress. But the process re- 
quires more than mere wishing. It calls for all those high 
qualities and fine attributes I’ve just enumerated, plus a love 
of country, a new patriotism if you will —a belief that our 
way of life is worth fighting for and, if necessary, dying for. 





*E. L. Godkin, Problems of Modern Democracy, New York, 
1896, p. 222. 


2Vital Speeches, April 15, 1951, Vol. 17, No. 13, page 387. 
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A Christian View of Communism 


OUT-PERFORM, OUT-THINK AND OUT-SPEAK COMMUNISTS 
By the REV. DR. GEORGE HEDLEY, Chaplain and Professor of Sociology and Economics, Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 
Delivered before the High Twelve Club, Oakland, Calif., April 9, 1951 


that stands first in the title announced for what I am 
about to say: ‘4 Christian View of Communism.’ There 
are a lot of people who are quite ready to state ‘The Chris- 
tian View of Communism.’ The trouble is that there are 
too many such people, and that their views are too various. 
To some the only Christian view of Communism is one of 
unrelieved disapproval and wholesale opposition at all points. 
To others the Christian approach is one of such good faith 
and good will that for them there is nothing to do but love 
all Communists into the Kingdom of God, which in some 
mysterious way is supposed to become identical with the 
economy of Karl Marx. Personally I can accept neither the 
absolute of a priori hatred nor that of unqualified benevo- 
lence; but neither do I pretend to know just where all the 
answers should lie in the spacious area between. And so, 
as a Christian who admits that as yet he sees through a glass, 
darkly, | offer you now no more than the view of this one 
Christian, as clearly as up to now he has been able to see it, 
and as explicity as on this date in 1951 he can state it. 
Our problem is a highly complex one, but for our present 
purpose the outline of discussion can be quite simple. I want 
to raise with you three questions: the first of definition, the 
second of judgment, and the third of action; and for each 
of these questions I shall propose both negative and positive 
answers. As to definition, I shall ask, ‘What do we mean by 
“Communism” ?’ As to judgment, the question is, ‘What shall 
we think of Communism?’. As to action, finally, we must 
ask ourselves, ‘What shall we do about Communism ?” 


I 


First, then: what do we mean by ‘Communism’? For 
our purpose today, because I am concerned with the essen- 
tial and critical issues of this present point in history, I shall 
limit by reply very sharply. The first negative answer is that 
by ‘Communism’ we do not mean, and never should mean, a 
lumping together of all criticism of things as they are. It is 
of course obvious that the term ‘Communist’ has become a 
hate word which many people use to describe anyone who does 
not share all their own economic and political views. The pre- 
cise corollary, you will notice, is the Communist Party’s 
standard usage of labelling as ‘Fascist? anyone who deviates 
a hair’s breadth from the gospel of Marx as expounded by 
Lenin and as applied from day to day by the Communist 
Information Bureau. Such generalizations are meaningless 
on either side, and they always are the most dangerous to 
the very people who use them. 


; ET me begin by stressing the small but important word 


Since I myself am opposed to Communism, I am less wor- 
ried about the Communist stupidity in calling all non-party- 
liners ‘Fascist’ than I am about non-Communist stupidity in 
attaching the ‘Communist’ tag to anyone in our society who 
dares to think for himself. Thinking for themselves, let us 
remember, is just what the true Communist and the faithful 
fellow-traveler never do and never can do. What happens 
when non-Communists are assailed as being Communist is 
not only that there is injustice, amounting to slander and 
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libel, inflicted upon wholly innocent persons. What is still 
worse, much worse, is that the actual opposition to actual 
Communism is gravely weakened. This is true first because 
energy and time are wasted running down false trails, and 
second because such wholesale denunciation, so often mani- 
festly stupid, tends to create public sympathy for anyone 
and everyone who is denounced: including those who really 
are Communist in their views and their activity. We never 
shall do a really good job of identifying Communist agents 
and Communist propagandists in this country until we stop 
using the term ‘Communist’ in the loose fashion that some 
papers and some demagogues have made so sadly and so 
damagingly current. 

I need spend little time on my second negative, which is 
that by ‘Communism’ we do not mean at the moment ‘com- 
munism’ with a lower case ‘c.’ That is to say, we are not 
at present concerned with the monastic orders of the Catholic 
Church, nor with those small colonies of romantic idealists 
who here and there have tried to live together with no man 
among them saying that anything he has is his own, but with 
all holding all things common. This indeed is communism in 
the pure sense of the word; and within the Catholic struc- 
ture it has been enduring and successful, though it seems 
usually to have collapsed when tried in our society outside 
the Catholic framework. Such small ‘c’ communism is not 
a major factor in the world scene, and certainly it constitutes 
no menace to the general welfare. For today, then, it has no 
proper place in our discussion. 


Neither am I much concerned with those splinter groups 
who insist that they, and not the devotees of Stalin, are the 
only true Communists in orthodox Marxist terms: the Trot- 
skyists, the Proletarian Party, the Workers’ Socialist Party, 
and so forth. I will grant that almost all of these are more 
faithful in their adherence to the original formulae of Karl 
Marx than are the Communists of Russia and their followers 
and allies here. But these small parties of doctrinaires can 
afford to be theoretically accurate Marxists precisely because 
they have no practical issues immediately to deal with, and 
no such going concern as the Soviet Union to defend. We 
can safely leave them, then, to their characteristic hair-split- 
ting, scholastic squabbles over the details of inspired economic 
doctrine, and turn our attention to those Communists who 
are powerful in fact and really significant in modern history. 

The positive answer to our question, “What do we mean 
by “Communism” ?’ manifestly has to be that we mean the 
views and the activities of the Communist Party, with a 
capital ‘C’ and a capital ‘P.’ That means that we are think- 
ing of the movement which finds its ideal, and I would say 
also its active direction, in the government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. (Since that is such a mouthful, I 
shall hereafter refer to it simply as ‘Russia,’ with the accom- 
panying adjective ‘Russian’; recognizing the while that to 
speak of the USSR as ‘Russia’ tabs me from the outset as a 
heretic from the standpoint of the orthodoxy of the official 
Left.) Associated with this Russian-oriented complex of ideas 
and policies, which is what I understand by ‘Communism’ 
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in the practical sense, are the governments of the ‘Iron Cur- 
tain’ regions: Eastern Germany, Poland, Bulgaria, Roumania 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, in the West, and China 
and North Korea in the East. Associated with it also are the 
Communist Parties in non-Communist lands: notably France, 
Western Germany, Italy, Britain, Japan, and, not least, the 
United States. 

I shall not attempt to discuss at length the precise nature 
of the present government of Jugoslavia, or of the accom- 
panying mood which has come to be known as ‘“Titoism.’ 
There may be signs of hope for us in the fact that a professed 
Communist, and a powerful one, not only has dared to 
diverge from the official Russian line, but also up to this 
date seems to have made good his divergence. There is pos- 
sible encouragement also in the recurring evidence of “Tito- 
ist’ tendencies in the Iron Curtain lands, manifested in the 
fact that the Russians have thought it necessary to liquidate 
one after another of the native Communist functionaries ; 
and in the recent defection of some leading Italian Commu- 
nists from their former Soviet loyalties. But while Titoism 
is an interesting phenomenon, its Communism is not now 
an active menace to us, nor is its quarrel with Russia a cer- 
tain asset; and so for the time it belongs only to the perimeter 
of our concern. 

The clue to meaningful Communist identity in our day is 
just that of absolutely faithful adherence to the standard Rus- 
sian view of any subject at any given moment. Historically, 
for example, it appears in promotion of international col- 
lective security under the League of Nations from 1935 to 
August of 1939, when Russia and Germany signed their non- 
aggression pact; then in violent opposition to the so-called 
‘imperialist war’ until 22 June 1941, when Hitler demon- 
strated his idea of non-aggression by invading Russian terri- 
tory; then in vigorous promotion of the same war until V-E 
day in 1945, with a rapid slackening of interest after that, 
and an early and complete shift to opposing all that was 
done or attempted by the Western democracies. If you know 
anyone who stood for collective security till the late summer 
of 1939, then was suddenly isolationist till June of 1941, then 
became furiously interventionist till the battle of Europe was 
won, then has been anti-British and anti-American to date: 
you can with reasonable certainty count him as an effective 
Communist, whether or not you have any evidence about his 
signing a Party application or carrying a Party membership 
card. 


Today the signs are equally definite; and you ca get a 
sharp current picture by reading The Daily Worker or The 
People’s World for a couple of weeks. The marks of Com- 
munist allegiance in this spring of 1951 are clearest in opposi- 
tion to the campaign of the United Nations in Korea. They 
include also opposition to the North Atlantic Pact, to the 
rearming of Western Germany, and in general to the mili- 
tary program of the United States. This last is accompanied 
by approval of the building up of the military establishment 
in Russia. (Notice, for example, those who hold that selective 
service in America is intolerable tyranny, but that conscrip- 
tion in Russia is simply reasonable self-protection.) As to 
internal American affairs the Communist line used to support 
the CIO against the AFL, but now it includes Philip Murray 
and the national CIO among its pet hates. A development 
of the past couple of years is the ingenious theory, difficult 
to counter because its principal figure is dead, that Franklin 
Roosevelt was a flawless hero while Harry Truman is an 
unmitigated villain. 

But one may not be dogmatic about the details of Com- 
munist positions for much more than a day at a time. The 


shifts have been innumerable, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that their end has come. The one continuing and unfail- 
ing test is that of coincidence with the national interest of 
Russia as the Russian Politburo sees it at the given moment. 
It is of those who steadily maintain that coincidence that I 
am speaking of when I speak of ‘Communists.’ Communism 
today is adherence to the Russian line, without deviation; 
and for practical purposes the word has no other meaning. 


II 


What then shall we think of Communism, thus defined? 
First, 1 suggest, we should not oppose it chiefly because its 
economics don’t square with the typical views of American 
business men in the nineteenth century. Personally I con- 
sider the structure of Marxist economic theory weak at many 
points, and utterly fallacious at some. But that, as any repu- 
table economist will admit and indeed declare, is no less true 
of many of the assumptions of historic capitalism. Our land 
always has been a breeding ground of quaint economic notions 
of all kinds; and we have found few of them, not even ‘free 
silver,’ creating any crisis comparable to that which we face 
with Communism today. What we ought always to do about 
economic theory, about any economic theory, is first to check 
it with economic fact, second to discuss it in terms of the 
sharpest and most objective analysis we can make, third to 
accept it or to reject it, in whole or in part, when we see how 
well it works out in practice. As an Adam Smithian I am 
perfectly willing to debate Communist economics, and as a 
student I am interested in observing (so far as it is possible 
now to observe) the experimental application of Communist 
theory in Russia and elsewhere. So far as economic judg- 
ments in themselves are concerned, that is enough. 


A minor point, but one that must not be left out, is that 
we ought to be very careful about condemning Communism 
for its interracial theory and practice. That of course is 
what some politicians have done; and here is one of the issues 
which has led to the attaching of the Communist label to 
those whose only heresy is that they believe in the brother- 
hood of man. In shame I say it, but in honesty I must say, 
that on the whole the Communist Party, whether in Russia 
or in the United States, has a much better record of inter- 
racial decency and fairness than has the vast majority of 
American Protestantism. (I am fully aware that the Com- 
munists exploit, and sometimes create, racial tensions for their 
own political advantage; but it is the existence of such ten- 
sions in our society that makes this exploitation possible.) 
Till we can equal the Communists in readiness to accept the 
Negro and the Oriental and the Jew as persons, without 
discrimination based upon biological heritage, we scarcely can 
expect minority groups to prefer the unimplemented Chris- 
tian ideal to the existing Communist practice. 

Nor, as a Christian clergyman, am I primarily excited 
about official Communist atheism. As a theologian I consider 
Communist views of religion to be hopelessly naive and unin- 
formed, as they have been from the days of Marx himself. 
But Communist theism never has been more than an item 
of propaganda, occasioned originally by the reactionism of 
those religious groups that the young man Karl Marx had 
known in the Rhineland, and encouraged by numerous sub- 
sequent alliances, too obvious to be denied, between officially 
religious people and the politico-economic status quo. Off and 
on Communist atheism has been sharply modified for reasons 
of policy, both in attempts to capture the support of religious 
idealists here and in Britain, and in the present effective use 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia as an instrument of the 
Russian state. It is not in the realm of theory per se, but 
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in that of religion applied in human life, that the religious 
judgment of Communism must be made. 

It is because in these terms of application I find Com- 
munism to be irreligious, far past the bounds of any abstract 
atheism, that I find myself opposed to Communism with all 
the intensity of my own religious conviction. There are 
two major charges that I think can be made, and must be 
made. Either of them alone, if demonstrated, would make 
Communism impossible for a true Christian. Standing to- 
gether as they do, and established as the unquestioned facts 
of history establish them, they demand that the Christian 
shall oppose and condemn with all the power that is his. The 
one charge I make is that of tyranny. The other is that of 
dishonesty. And both tyranny and dishonesty have marked 
the Communism of the Russian-inspired movement in absolute 
degree. 

The genuinely Christian person, believing in the absolute 
worth of every human individual, not only must believe in 
personal freedom, but also must contend for it every day in 
every way. The Russian system, per contra, holds the individ- 
ual in contempt, subordinating alike his views and his life 
to the opportunism of Party and state. In those lands where 
the Communist Party is in control of the government, no one 
either in the Party or outside it is permitted to express any 
view contrary to the line of the moment: even though that 
view may have represented the Party’s own official position 
only the day before. Where Communism has not gained 
monopoly over the public mind, it yet maintains its own 
absolute authority over its own adherents. ‘What do you 
think about such-and-such a problem?’ asked an academic 
personage a few years ago. With amazing frankness he re- 
plied, ‘I don’t know; I haven’t asked so-and-so yet.’ The 
name he mentioned was that of the State Secretary of the 
Communist Party. 

Now that surrender of individual intelligence and integrity 
seems to me to be irreligious in the most tragic sense. The 
man of whom I have just spoken is no longer professionally 
an academic, as in spirit he had ceased to be one when he 
yielded his thinking to external direction. Where such direc- 
tion becomes a matter of dictatorial authority over the people 
at large, which it does whenever it has the chance, it adds 
physical tyranny to spiritual. The denial of the individual’s 
intellectual and spiritual freedom is the final denial of reli- 
gious value; and on that ground, aside from any other, Com- 
munism is intolerable to him who would be a Christian. 


In order to maintain this absolute control over mind and 
spirit, Communism of course has to be dishonest. Shortly 
before he died, a famous American publicist, who himself 
sympathized with the Communists at many points, told me 
he was going to write an article on ‘Why Communists have 
to be narrow minded.’ The point of course was that in order 
to capture the minds of the people, all contrary views must 
be forbidden a hearing, and all discussions and arguments 
shaped to the single propaganda aim. A greater Communist 
authority than this journalist has made it explicit. Speaking 
to the Third All-Russian Congress of the Russian Young 
Communist League on 2 October 1920, the forthright Lenin 
said forthrightly, 


We repudiate all morality that is taken outside of human, 
class concepts ... We say that our morality is entirely 
subordinated to the class struggle of the proletariat. 
Our morality is deduced from the class struggle of the 
proletariat. 


Earlier in the same year, arguing against that ‘Left Wing 
Communism’ which believed in open and undisguised opposi- 





tion to all non-Communist groups and movements, Lenin 
had written, 
A Communist must be prepared to make every sacrifice 
and, if necessary, even resort to all sorts of schemes and 
stratagems, employ illegitimate methods, conceal the 
truth, in order to get into the trade unions, stay there, 
and conduct the revolutionary work within. 
One can only comment that history has shown how well 
Lenin’s followers learned, and how faithfully they have 
applied, this element of his teaching. 


Now and then the considered dishonesty of Communism 
has become too blatant for decent erstwhile adherents to 
endure. Granville Hicks got out of the American Com- 
munist Party in 1939, when he was asked to shift abruptly 
from collective security to isolationism; and in Britain John 
Strachey did the same thing for the same reason. Do you 
know the book called The God That Failed? It is the story 
of eight distinguished gentlemen of our time who tried Com- 
munism but could not stomach it; and their narratives seem 
to me to be ‘must’ reading for anyone who would understand 
alike the appeal of Communism and its final weakness. A 
group of less famous American people, the decent Ameri- 
can working men who are the rank and file of the CIO, 
for a time deceived by unscrupulous and smoothly talking 
party-line officials, little by little saw through the deceit and 
began to get rid of their misleaders. Today the CIO’s house- 
cleaning is complete, accomplished in part by defeating the 
Communist factions in the unions and in part by expelling 
those unions which could not or would not get rid of their 
Communist top officialdom. What Communist propaganda 
never can defeat is full public knowledge of the facts; and 
so to hold its ground Communism is dishonest, and must 
be. And so we who would be honest are opposed to Com- 
munism, and must be. 


III 


This leads us inevitably to our third question, ‘What shall 
we do about Communism?’ Again I shall start with a couple 
of negatives. One thing that we must not do is to indulge 
in hysterical condemnation of anyone who takes an unfamiliar 
or unpopular position. I have spoken already of the actual 
aid and comfort that is given to actual Communists by those 
who apply the ‘Commie’ label to anyone who doesn’t share 
the historic views of the Union League Clubs. I have long 
been fascinated by the extent to which, while perfectly sound 
liberals are damned as being Communists, actual Communists 
fail over and over again to be identified as such by the 
self-appointed defenders of orthodoxy in politics; and I 
have been appalled by the prevailing assumption that anyone 
charged with Communism is presumed guilty until and 
unless he proves himself innocent. If charges of Communism 
were treated, both in public opinion and official procedures, 
with the detachment and the respect for evidence that are 
applied as a matter of course in ordinary criminal cases, 
the public treasury of the United States would be appreci- 
ably benefited, the public service of the United States would 
be made less unattractive to honest people who know their 
own minds and who are accustomed to speak them, and the 
public welfare would be served in a restored respect for the 
personal integrity of loyal American citizens. 

Into a similar category falls the whole matter of loyalty 
oaths, whether in a labor union, on a University campus, or 
for officials of a municipality or a state. The one person 
who can take a non-Communist oath without blinking is 
precisely the faithful Communist, because on principle he 
believes in lying if it will help him at all to gain his ends. I 
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know of one case in which an anti-Communist official of the 
State of California, who was making life difficult for some 
Communist agents that had got into the same department, 
was by those Communists themselves accused of being a 
Communist; and for some time this was an effective way 
of hampering the officer’s anti-Communist activity. The per- 
son who is troubled and embarrassed by the requiring of 
a loyalty oath, and who is likely to suffer because he will 
not subscribe to it, is the sincere if naive believer in abstract 
freedom who will countenance no sort of tyranny over any 
of the processes of human thought. Not by patterns of words, 
but by performance in daily living, are men and women to 
be judged. (I will remind you that the Sermon on the Mount 
includes some pretty strong support for that view.) We 
shall not smoke out Communists by asking them to swear to 
formulae. They will swear to anything, at any time and 
under any circumstances, if it should happen to serve their 
tactical purpose. 

I will go yet further, and argue that even in the face of 
the Korean situation it would be unwise to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party as such. There is indeed danger in letting the 
Communist talk, for some may believe him. There is much 
greater danger in forbidding him to talk openly as a Com- 
munist, for then he is much more readily able to persuade 
the innocent who do not know the specific marks of the Com- 
munist position, and he is able to stir up sympathy for him- 
self in what many people, in loyalty to our historic Ameri- 
can freedoms, will regard as unfair suppression of dissent. 
The former is illustrated in the fact that in 1948 the so- 
called Progressive Party, which in every plank of its plat- 
form reproduced the Communist position, secured many more 
votes than an openly Communist Party ever could have mus- 
tered. The latter, it seems to me, is shown in the record of 
Harry Bridges, who after several years of successive weak- 
ening of his power in his own union, now in the aftermath 
of his perjury conviction stands unopposed for the union’s 
international presidency. 

Legal repression of Communism will not destroy it, but 
will merely drive it further underground; and there it will 
be far more subtly dangerous than when we can see it clearly 
in the light of day. I therefore think that it would be worse 
than futile, even possibly fatal, to outlaw the Communist 
Party. Rather we should let it expose itself, and all its views 
and practices, to the full inspection of mankind; and then 
we shall be able rightly to meet its challenge, and to defeat 
it not by slogans but for reasons. 

That brings us to the first positive anwser to our third 
question. What should we do about Communism? We should 
begin by debating it, in our free arena of free American dis- 
cussion. To do so effectively we shall need to know it well: 
and that involves all the sharp discrimination, both in defini- 
tion and in practice, for which I have been pleading. It means 
that we must learn to recognize the marks of the Communist 
agent when he tries to swing a labor union or a Church society 
or a Civic group into support of the Commie line. It means 
too that we should learn to differentiate clearly between Com- 
munist front organizations, which the Commies have either 
created or captured, and liberal organizations which have 
managed to escape Communist control. 


I will say that I think the list of Communist-front societies 
issued by the Department of Justice shows remarkable dis- 
crimination, and that, so far as my own information and 
observation go, it is strictly accurate. Thus, for example, 
the American Civil Liberties Union never has taken charac- 
teristically Communist positions, while the American Civil 
Rights Congress consistently has. The National Association 





for the Advancement of the Colored People is authentically 
liberal, but the National Negro Congress has followed the 
line of the Communist Party. The League for Women Voters 
is an organization of free enquiry and liberal judgment, while 
all the leaders of the League of Women Shoppers whom I 
have happened to meet have been rigid party-liners. Americans 
for Democratic Action are not only non-Communists, but 
consciously and effectively anti-Communists, in the Demo- 
cratic Party; whereas the controlling leaders of American 
Youth for Democracy have shown themselves to be Com- 
munists of the Communist Party. 

This brings up a crucial point of tactics. The reason the 
Commies have been so successful in disguising the real nature 
of organizations which they have created, and also in tak- 
ing over many organizations which they did not create, is 
simply that they are more alert, more devoted, better trained 
and better disciplined, than the rest of us are. Typically they 
use parliamentary procedure as a principal weapon. They 
stall a meeting by endless quibbles, till the innocent and un- 
wary majority gets tired and goes home. Then a critical 
action is passed by the survivors in the name of the whole 
group, and yet another decent cause has been sold down the 
river. 

I am extremely pessimistic about the chances of doing any- 
thing with many of the societies in which the Communists 
either have secured control or have established a substantial 
minority fraction; because they are so subtle, so devious, so 
unrestricted by considerations of truth, and above all so well 
organized, that the average decent but inexperienced person 
is completely buffaloed by them. Gradually the labor move- 
ment has learned the marks by which a Commie fraction can 
be identified; and to date labor has done the best job of 
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cleaning things up: much better, to my mind, than have most 
groups of Church and college young people within which 
the Communists have gained a foothold. But this cleaning 
up by labor has been done because non-Communist trade 
unionists have learned to hold their own caucuses, and to 
plan their own parliamentary strategy, and to sit out a meet- 
ing even if it takes all night; and so, because the real major- 
ity of American labor is for freedom and for honesty, honest 
and free labor increasingly has been beating the Communists 
at their own game. It remains for the rest of us to do like- 
wise. By no other means can we prevent Communist seizure 
of liberal movements, and so the complete defeat of the orig- 
inal and genuine aims for which these movements were begun. 

There remains one major answer: the major answer: to 
our question, ‘What shall we do about Communism?’ Be- 
cause this has been chiefly a practical speech on immediately 
practical points, I shall not elaborate the ultimate reply. I am 
sure you will have recognized it even before I state it. What 
shall we do about Communism? The only sure way of de- 
feating Communism, and the only finally Christian way, is 
to remove the soil in which the rigid and dishonest Com- 
munism of our time has been able to germinate and to grow. 
That is to say, we shall conquer Communism when we man- 
age to create, in honesty and in freedom, a world that no 
Communist effectively can condemn. 

The Commies gain adherents among the underprivileged 
workers, and among the unemployed, because they can point 
to real injustices and privation, and compare it with their 
dream world of the workers’ paradise. They gain adherents 
among minority groups because they can capitalize on actual 
repressions and discriminations, and promise a new and glori- 
ous equality. They can even gain converts for atheism, be- 
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cause in so many cases the God in whom men say they believe 
has been of no recognizable use to human well being. 

Can we defeat Communist atheism? Oh yes we can: if we 
will give our God his rightful obedience in justice, mercy and 
humility. Can we defeat Communist racial propaganda, and 
what frequently is absolute misrepresentation and misuse of 
so-called racial issues? Yes, we can: if in Christ we not only 
say that there is no East or West, no South or North, but 
also prove it in our Christian dealings with all men and 
women. Can we defeat Communist economics? Indeed we 
can, if we make our economy of freedom work in producing 
abundantly and distributing equitably. 

Finally it will be not the Fascist nor the reactionary nor 
the patrioteer, who will defeat the Communist threat to the 
world. It will be the Christian and the liberal who will con- 
quer the Communist menace, in so far as he is truly liberal 
and truly Christian. That means first knowing the facts, and 
so defining the issues clearly and accurately. It means, sec- 
ond, judging objectively, and therefore discriminating aright 
between falsehood and truth, and between tyranny and free- 
dom. It means, third, meeting the issues where actually they 
exist, both on the plane of argument and in the arena of our 
social living. 

IV 


Here then is the summary, as a formal paper in a science 
journal would put it together. 


(1) What is Communism? It is adherence to that par- 
ticular expression of Marxist theory which is held and pro- 
moted by the contemporary Russian state, and loyalty to the 
interests of that state as being first among all values. 


(2) What shall we think of Communism? We shall de- 
bate its economic theory, we shall repudiate its tyranny, and 
we shall condemn its dishonesty. 


(3) How shall we deal with Communism? First, we who 
are liberal and Christian must qualify ourselves to out-argue 
it. Second, and much more importantly, we must enable our 
free society to out-perform it: and so, in both senses of the 
word, to outlive it. 

I have said very little directly about the international 
scene as such, or about the intricate dealings of the United 
States with the Soviet Union. You will have recognized, 
however, tnat the same principles apply to meeting the Com- 
munist challenge in the international arena as to dealing with 
it in our own land. Before the world as before our local 
citizenry, we must learn to out-think and out-speak the spokes- 
men of Russia. In the United Nations as in the trade unions, 
we must muster and maintain the strength to outvote them. 
Because of the existing violence in the world, and the threat 
of greater violence to come, we must prepare ourselves to 
fight effectively on whatever scale fighting may be forced upon 
us. But finally we shall defeat Communism in the world, as 
in our own country, only if we outperform it: by producing 
more, and by sharing more adequately, and so by justifing our 
freedom in its visible fruits. 

This is not freedom’s last war for humanity. No doubt we 
shall have to fight many such a war yet, for 


He only earns his freedom and existence 
Who daily conquers them anew. 


But this is the war that freedom must fight for humanity to- 
day. It must do so in freedom. It must do so in wisdom. It 
must do so in honesty. And, when our freedom has become 
truly free, and our Christianity truly Christian, we shall find 
that Communism has ceased to be a threat to the world be- 
cause it will have left to it no excuse for its survival. 
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